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" She loves with love that will not tire : 

And if, alas ! she loves alone, 
. Through passionate duty Love flames higher, 

As grass grows taller round a stone." 

COVBITTRT PaTMORE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

/^NB afternoon, ten days or so after 
^^ her return from towD, Norah had a 
call from Mrs. Elton. The widow came in 
overflowing with affection — and excuses. 
Did her dear friends think she had forgot- 
ten them ? Ah, she never forgot — never ! 
but she had been so busy — so overwhelmed 
with engagements. Oh, how peaceful it 
was here at Highgate — ^her dear, dear 
Highgate, where she had been so happy. 
How she had been longing to come back 
to it ! " Every day I have been trying to 
call," she said, *' and I have been saying to 
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myself that you must think me the most un- 
grateful creature in the world. If I had 
not had my own little grievance — my own 
little complaint against you — I should have 
been quite ashamed of myself. But ah, you 
naughty girl, why didn't you come to my 
party ? — my poor little party that was got 
up on purpose for you and Mr. Langton," — 
and the widow put on a face of such tender 
reproach that Norah could not answer 
without a laugh. 

It was early in the afternoon, and Mrs. 
Elton had come * to '* make a long visita- 
tion," she said. Her coachman should put 
up her hbrses, if Norah would let him, and 
she and Mrs. Langton would have such, a 
delightful chat. Would it not be charm- 
ing ? — just like one of the dear past days 
come back again. So she settled this, 
and then established herself under a 
tree in the garden, near enough to that 
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part of the house in which the study was 
for her voice to enter well through the 
open window ; and in ten minutes — well, in 
ten minutes it was Mr. Langton, and not 
Norah, that she was chatting to so delight- 
fully. Norah was busy, perhaps, and Mr. 
Langton had taken his wife's place on the 
second chair under the tree. 

'*Am I taking you away from your 
work ? You must not let me do that, you 
know — if it is your duty to go on work- 
ing," said the widow, with a pretty, reluc- 
tant look, after this arrangement had gone 
on pleasantly for a little while. 

** There is no duty in the matter,*' he 
answered, carelessly. 

" Is there not ? Oh, then, I am glad. I 
do so hate that dreadful word duty. Of 
course it is a shocking thing to say so, but 
I do. Only you mustn't tell upon me. 
You won't tell," she asked— '^ will you ?" 
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" Who am I likely to tell, do you think T 
he. said. 

''Oh, I don't know; but, I mean, you 
mustn't tell anybody — not even Norah. 
You know I am always terribly afraid of 
saying naughty things before Norah. She 
is so proper and good." 

*' So different from you and me, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" Yes, I am afraid so ; or, at least — ^yes, 
she's different; but we don't mean any 
harm, you know." 

'* Oh, no — only the harm of being no 
better than our neighbours." 

The widow's ear was sometimes a little ' 
blunt in catching shades of tone. She did 
not perceive that Mr. Langton spoke ironi- 
cally. 

"Yes. One doesn't want to set up as 
being better than the rest of the world, you 



see." 
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" Not to assume a 'monopoly in virtue, 
you mean ?" 

" No, that is a hateful thing I I can't 
endure people who do that.'* 

" People like Norah ?" he said quietly. 

"Oh, of course I don't mean Norah." 
But Mrs. Elton coloured, and answered 
rather precipitately, and with her next 
words adroitly changed the conversation. 

She spent two very pleasant hours at 
Highgate. At least, she said she enjoyed 
them immensely, and she clung to Norah, 
and almost wept over her when she went 
away. 

" This is my little oasis — my green oasis 
in the desert," she said. 

"Is London the desert? Seeing how 
many people you know there, I should 
scarcely have thought that was a good 
term to apply to it," Norah replied, pro- 
saically ; and then Mrs. Elton tapped her 
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clieek, and said she was a naughty 
girl. 

'* Yes, a naughty girl, who has no pity 
for us poor stragglers in that great rest- 
less Babel over there. Ah, my dear, I am 
afraid happiness makes us very selfish ; it 
makes even you hard-hearted," said the 
widow, sighing, and shaking her head ; and 
then she tripped out into the garden, and 
went into a little rapture over the scent of 
the roses and mignonette. 

Mr. Langton walked with her to the 
gate. 

" How sweet it all is ! When shall 
I be here again ?" she exclaimed to him 
pathetically. 

" What is to prevent you coming again ? 
You are not leaving town yet, are you ?'^ 
Mr. Langton asked. 

" Oh, no. I shall not go anywhere till 
August ; but you know how it is ; you know 
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what a rusli life is, and how seldom one 
gets to do the things one wants." 

*'I thought you always did the things 
you wanted/' 

** I ? Oh, how little you know !" And 
then the widow gave another sigh that 
seemed to come quivering up from the very 
depths of her heart. 

He turned and broke off a rosebud or 
two from a bush that they were passing. 

" Look, these are a fine colour, are they 
not ?" he said ; and he gave them to her, 
and they talked about the flowers till they 
reached the garden door. 

As soon as they came to this door he 
opened it ; he went forward to the carriage 
and opened the door of that too. She 
might have been willing to linger, perhaps, 
but he chose not to give her the choice of 
lingering. All she could do was to detain 
hira for a minute after she had taken her 

« 

seat. 
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'' When are you coming to see me again ?" 
.she asked him suddenly, as she gave her 
hand to him. 

" I don't know," he said. 

" But I want you to know." She lifted 
up her eyes pleadingly to his face. " Come 
soon." 

''Good-bye," he said. 

" Wont you ?" she asked. 

''Very likely. I can't tell. Good- 
bye," he repeated. 

And then, with a momentary look of 
reproach, and as if unwillingly, she said 
"Good-bye/' and he closed the carriage- 
door. 

" Why should I not go to see her ? She 
would give me more of a welcome, at any 
rate, than I get in my own house," he said 
to himself, bitterly, as he turned indoors. 

Norah was in the drawing-room, but he 
■did not go in there — ^he went straight to 
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his Study. As he sat down again at his 
desk, he was, curiously, thinking more of 
his wife than of Mrs. Elton; the widow 
had been spending her sweetness on him 
for a couple of hours, and yet it was not 
with pleasure of her sweetness that he was 
thinking as he sat down, but, with a sense 
of soreness and anger, of Norah and 
Norah's obduracy. 

In these days his wife made him angry 
often enough, and his indignation had 
the effect of keeping her wonderfully in 
his thoughts. If he could have been 
angry once for all, and have determined 
that her conduct was unjustifiable, and 
then, to some extent, as an evil that had 
simply to be endured, have dismissed it 
from his mind, the thing would not have so 
much troubled him ; but somehow he could 
not do this, and the little trifling jars of each 
fresh day, — each repetition of offence, — 
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each separate recalling, in look, or act, or 
word, of the division she had set between 

ft 

them, fretted him, and rankled in his 
heart. Like a man with a raw wound, he 
was sore, and the slightest touch on the sore 
place galled him. Perhaps it ought not in 
reason to have vexed him much that a 
woman whom he had never loved with any- 
thing but the calmest affection should de- 
clare her independence of him in this way 
that Norah was doing ; but he had got used 
to her service and her worship, and the 
withdrawal of them gave a blow to his 
vanity, if to nothing else. 

Was it possible, too, that he cared for 
her more than he knew he did ? He used 
to watch her silently in these days, and 
with a strange kind of pertinacity. He 
had always admired her in a grave, slight- 
ly critical way ; she was handsome, and, 
though her beauty had never touched him 
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like Mrs. Elton's, still it had always given 
him pleasure. She had a dignified grace 
about her that he liked. Yet he never 
before had followed her movements as he 
did now — not even in the days when he 
had first become her lover. 

He was angry enough with her often, 
but sometimes in his loneliness he had a 
vague longing for her. He knew very 
well that he missed her former tenderness 
— ^that for his comfort's sake he wanted it 
again ; he looked back with distinct regret 
to the days when she had seemed as if she 
only cared to live that she might serve 
him ; he began to think at moments that 
possibly he had valued those days too 
little. 

They seemed to have gone far enough 
from him now. He put his hand once 
upon her shoulder, and she quietly took a 
step aside, and forced him to remove it ; if 
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he ever came so near her as to touch her 
she went back from him as if he were* a 
stranger ; if he ever spoke to her, using a 
tone or words that seemed to imply re- 
proach or regret for the coldness that 
there was between them, she never answer- 
ed him. From morning till night, and day 
after day, she was the same to him — not 
hard to deal with, not sad or silent or 
resentful, but simply like a sealed book. 
And he on his part was angry, and thought 
himself wronged, and gave back coldness 
for coldness (for the most part) ; but yet, 
as the weeks went on, gradually some feel- 
ing arose in his heart for her that had not 
been in his heart of old. 

Her twenty-fourth birthday came on one 
day during these weeks. He knew it was 
her birthday, and kept it in his mind with- 
out speaking till evening. It was only 
then that, coming to her, he took her 
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hand, and put a ring on one of her fingers. 

*' Why do you do this ?'' she asked him,, 
in a tone of surprise. 

'* Is not to-day your birthday ?" he an- 
swered. 

'* Yes ; but you need not have minded 
that/' she said. ''The ring is very 
pretty — but I am sorry you have bought 
it.'' 

** You don't car^ for any presents from 
me now," he said bitterly. 

''No. I don't care much for presents 
from you now," she coldly answered. 

And then, when she said this, without a 
word he turned from her, and went hasti- 
ly out of the room. 

Her heart was beating fast ; she put the 
ring to her lips when he was gone. ^' My 
darling !" she said sadly. She said to 
herself after a minute, "I will not wear it. 
He will be angry if I do not ; but it is best 
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not to mind that." And so she sat look- 
ing at her ring, and touching it tenderly 
for a little while ; and then she was about 
to draw it from her finger ; but, when it 
came to the moment, she could not do it. 
Yet, though she wore it, she said no word 
about it to him again. 

She never on her part reproached him 
for anything; whatever reproaches were 
ever uttered came always from him, and 
always, if it .was possible, she simply dis- 
regarded them. At times, however, it was 
not possible for her to disregard them. 
One day, on one of these occasions, she 
said to him — 

*' Why should you use a tone of com- 
plaint ? Can you alter anything by saying 
hard things to me ? You make a position 
for yourself, and then you rebel against it. 
It seems to me that is foolish." And then, 
with a momentary sign of feeling, "If 
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there can be nothing else between us, can 
you not, at least, let there be kindness ?" 
she asked. 

'* You are easily contented if that will 
satisfy you," he answered, sharply; and 
then she made no reply, but something 
that was almost like joy came to her heart. 
Was kindness between them beginning to 
seem so poor a thing to him too that the 
suggestion of it had become cause enough 
to ruffle him? She took his angry an- 
swer like some great treasure to her breast, 
and wept in her gladness over it. But she 
did not let him see her tears. 

On a morning early in August one of 
Mrs. Elton's perfumed notes came to 
Highgate, announcing that the widow was 
leaving town. 

''I want to come and see you, but 
every hour — every moment is engaged,*' 
she wrote. " Will you be kind and come 

VOL. II. 
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to me ? — or must I merely say good-bye 
on paper ?" 

*' On paper — by all means/' said Norah 
to herself, as soon as she read this in- 
quiry; and lest Mrs. Elton should unex- 
pectedly find a spare hour, and reach High- 
gate before the day was over, she despatch- 
ed her reply instantly. But Mr. Langton 
went to town, and made his adieux in per- 
son, and — ^busy though she was — ^it was 
surprising with what apparent ease the 
widow was able to devote the whole of an 
evening to him. 

" I have come to say good-bye to you — 
but I must not take up your time,'* he said 
to her as he entered her drawing-room ; but 
she at once responded to that greeting with 
a pretty little half reproach. 

" If I have time for anything, do you 
think I have not time for my friends ?" she 
said; and then she gave him both her hands, 
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and looked the sweetest smile into his face. 

She talked to him all the evening ; she 
would not hear of his leaving her. 

" I have nothing to do — nothing," She 
declared, quite forgetting the words of her 
little note to Nor ah in the morning. " I 
had just been wishing and hoping you 
would come in. I have had such a stupid 
day, and — and it is so nice to get a little 
bit of talk with a friend at the end of it." 

So she sat with her lovely face before 

him, and talked to him for a couple of 

hours. At the end of these two hours he 

said good-bye to her. She had entertained 

him well enough, but in the bottom of 

his heart he knew that he was weary of 

her — that he was glad she was going 

away. She had been to him what no other 

woman had ever been ; but a man does not 

worship the same woman twice. He had 

worshipped this one with his neck under 

o2 
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her feet once ; lie had attempted to act over 
something like the old play a second time, 
but the scenes had dragged, and the 
curtain was falling now, and he was yawn- 
ing. He walked home when he had left 
her, and thought to himself that in these 
last six months he had been a fool. 

It seemed to him, when he reached his 
own house, that Norah's face looked white 
and worn. 

"Are you tired, child?" he said to her, 
after they had been together for a few 
minutes. 

He was leaning against the mantelpiece, 
looking at her ; if he had not known that 
she would have rejected it, he would have 
held out his hand to her. Sometimes of 
late there had come moments when, with a 
strangely irritable feeling, that was half 
made up of tenderness, half of anger, he 
had wanted to bring her near him — to 
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make her come to him — ^his own impotency 
to do what he desired making the desire 
keener. It came to him now as he stood 
looking at her,— knowing, with a sharp, sore 
consciousness, that he could not cross 
those six feet of ground that parted him 
from her. 

She lifted her head for a moment as he 
asked his question. 

"Tired? No, not specially," she an- 
swered. 

"Well, you look as if you were,'* he 
said. And then, after a moment, " What 
have you been doing all night ?" 

'* Reading — ^for the most part,'* she re- 
plied. 

"You have had a peaceful evening, 
then ?" 

*'Yes." 

**More peaceful than if I had been here, 
perhaps ?" 
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" Your being here would not have made 
much difference." 

*' No/' he broke out, with a sudden bitter 
laugh, "it would not have made much 
difference. That is an admirably frank 
answer. Your husband's presence does 
not affect you much one way or the other 
now, Norah." 

" Did Mrs. Elton tell you when she is 
going ?" she asked. 

"Never mind Mrs. Elton. Can't you 
answer my question ?" 

"You did not ask me any question. 
You said that your presence did not affect 
me much. That is not a question, but an 
assertion." 

" Whatever it is, you can reply to it." 

" I have nothing to reply to it.*' 

And then he gave another laugh, harder 
than the first, and turned suddenly round 
to the fire, and stood so that she could not 
see his face. 
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She had been reading, and her book 
was on the table at her side. For five 
minutes she sat leaning her forehead on 
her hand. Could any words say how in 
her heart she was longing to rise and go 
to him, — ^to put her arms about his neck 
— to tell him that he was all the world to 
her — that his presence made all the dif- 
ference to her between light and dark- 
ness? Knowing how she loved him, it 
seemed to herself like the wildest jest that 
he should pretend to doubt her love, or 
in his heart for a moment believe that her 
assumed coldness was anything but a mask. 
" He shall care for my love before I show 
it to him again/' she had said to herself, 
but the supposition that he could really 
think her indifferent had never even 
crossed her mind. It was only of late 
that she had so much as begun to take in 
the fact which was so strange to her — 
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that he could think her afiection for him 
was gone. 

There had been a long pause between 
them when at last he turned from the 
fire, and began to speak to her in a cold 
angry voice. 

" Norah, you are an unforgiving wo- 
man," he said harshly. " I give you cre- 
dit for many virtues, but you have that 
one failing, for which no virtue can make 
up. A man may well pray God to help 
him when he has married a wife who 
thinks herself immaculate." 

" I am sorry/' she said in a low voice, 
if I have given you cause to suppose 
that I think myself immaculate. What I 
really think myself is something so different 
that such an accusation seems to me like 
a thing said in mockery." 

He burst into a scornful laugh, and 
without replying to her turned away from 
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the fire^ and, taking his bedroom candle, 
lighted it. Then suddenly he paused 
again, and before he left the room — 

** People sometimes learn wisdom as 
they grow old," he said. *' If you ever 
live to have a second husband, Norah, 
take my advice and pursue a different 
course with him from the one you are 
following with your first." 

'* Eoger — hush !" she cried out quickly. 

The fire flashed into her eyes as she 
suddenly lifted them up — the fire, and 
perhaps the tears too ; but he went to the 
door without looking at her, and perhaps 
without hearing the sob she gave as it 
closed behind him. 

"I might have made some answer to 
his kindness. I might have shown a 
little — ah, just one little — touch of tender- 
ness to him I" for a few minutes she went 
thinking remorsefully and passionately^ 
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and it was not till a long time had passed 
that she could check her weeping, and 
could say to herself — " I ought not to be 
sorry. I ought rather to thank God that 
he feels my coldness enough to be made 
so sore by it." 

"We never value what we win too 
easily," she had said already to herself a 
thousand times. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

TT was early in August when the widow 
■- had left town. One evening in 
October, Mr. Forrester, who brought him- 
self and his kindly garrulous talk not un- 
frequently to Highgate, chanced, as he 
sat with Norah, to begin mysteriously to 
hint at some piece of news concerning her. 
" What do you hear of Ethel Elton, Mrs. 
Langton ?" he inquired ; and, when Norah 
answered that she heard nothing, the 
old man at once fell to chuckling and 
rubbing his hands. 

" Ah ! that's just what I expected — no-^ 
body hears anything !" he exclaimed, as if 
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Norah's reply had given him extreme de- 
light. " She wrote a note to Susan the 
other day, and there weren't a dozen lines 
in it. Oh ! I guessed how it would be as 
soon as ever I heard where she was going 
to spend her autumn. She's not thinking 
oi us ; depend upon it she has her pretty 
little head full of other things.*' And Mr. 
Forrester laughed to himself, and looked 
at Norah with a twinkle in his eyes. 

Mr. Langton, as well as Norah, was in 
the room. There was a moment's silence 
after the old man's speech (for the subject 
of the widow was one upon which Norah 
was not fond of talking), and then it was 
Mr. Langton, and not Norah, who made - 
an answer to it. 

"What do you mean that her head is 
full of ? Is she going to be married ?" he 
asked bluntly. 

The sudden question made NoraVs 
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heart leap. She had wanted to ask that 
question too, but in her husband's presence 
her tongue had refused to ask it. Now, 
when he put it instead of her, she sat 
silent, hardly breathing for a moment or 
two. 

Mr^ Forrester began to cough. '* Oh, 
well — ^aheml — I — I don't quite know if 
that IS a fair question. I'm a little 
afraid — only, to be sure, we're all friends, 
and there's no harm in telling a guess — 
and, after all, it's been no secret for months 
past that young Heathcote has been over 
head and ears in love with her." 

" Young Heathcote ! Oh, is he the 
man ?" said Mr. Langton, with a momentary 
rather contemptuous laugh. 

" Well, you know, I can't say — I only 
mean that, when she's staying at his place, 
it looks suspicious. She has been there 
for these five weeks past. But you 
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mustn't take it as a fact, remember," cried 
the kindly old gossip eagerly. " I only 
tell you my own thought in the matter, 
and as for one's feeling about it — well, 
Tom Heathcote is not a bad fellow ; he's 
a far better fellow than Elton was, and 
I'm not sure but if she married him she 
might be happier than she has ever been 
yet. Poor girl ! I should like her to have 
a good husband, for she's a nice creature 
— as pretty a creature and as sweet-tem- 
pered a one as ever I knew. That's no 
more than the truth — ^is it, Langton ?" 

" I never heard anybody question her 
beauty, certainly," Mr. Langton said. 
*' Nor her good temper — did you ?" 
" No, nor her good temper. She could 
always smile at a man and be perfectly 
sweet to him when " — Mr. Langton paused 
for a moment, and then ended his sentence 
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with bitter emphasis — "when she was 
driving him mad." 

" Oh, oh ! that is too bad. Now if it 
was not for Mrs. Langton's presence," cried 
the old man, half laughing, '' I could say- 
something about sour grapes. But come, 
— she was a coquette, of course — we all 
know that ; she tried to turn everybody's 
head that she could ; but, for my own part, 
let people say what they like, I'm fond of 
her. She has been very good to me— yes, 
she has been very kind. Many and many 
a time since I lost my poor dear wife she 
has come in to sit and chat with me, and 
cheer me, just as Susan might have done. 
Ah, people speak ill of her — I know that, 
and she has her faults, but to me she has 
always been a kind little woman — a nice, 
kind, pretty, good-natured little woman." 

'* I can believe that," Norah said hearti- 
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ly, and her assent brought a quick glance 
towards her from her husband ; but he did 
not speak, and the old man, after a mo- 
ment, went on again with his maundering 
talk. 

These long visits of Mr. Forrester's were 
inflictions that Mr. Langton did not always 
bear with equanimity. He used often/ 
when they occurred, to absent himself from 
the drawing-room for a large part of the 
evening, and leave Norah alone to enter- 
tain her guest. Norah was naturally pa- 
tient, and it did not try her to listen to Mr. 
Forrester's feeble conversation as it tried 
her husband. On this special evening Mr. 
Langton left him to her for a long time, 
retiring to the study almost as soon as he 
had drunk his coffee, and not moving 
thence till, at ten o'clock, Norah came to 
the door and told him Mr. Forrester was 
going. 
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Perhaps she too had been weary enough 
of the long hours to-night, and had found 
it hard, with due appearance of interest, to 
act her part of hostess. The old man 
talked of many things, and she was only 
thinking of one. She was glad when he 
rose to take his leave, and she had an ex- 
cuse for going to her husband's room and 
seeing his face again. 

She found him sitting reading, looking 
undisturbed enough. 

"Mr. Forrester is going, Roger," she 
merely said ; *' will you come and say good- 
bye to him ?" and, without answering, he 
rose up and followed her to the drawing- 
room. He helped the old man on with his 
coat, and then walked through the garden 
to the outer door with him. It was a fine 
moonlight autumn night, and Norah stood 
at the open house-door, waiting till he came 
back. 

VOL. n. D 
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" It is almost full moon — is it not ?" she 
said when he rejoined her. 

" Yes — I think it must be. It is a 
splendid evening," he answered. 

He came and leant against the side of 
the door, seeming as if he was in no 
hurry to go in. There were a few stars 
visible, and he began to teU her the names 
of them. He seemed in a perfectly un- 
ruffled, placid humour ; they talked about 
the stars, and then about two or three other 
things. It was she who made the first 
move to return indoors, and he followed 
her slowly, almost with an appearance of 
unwillingness. 

''Are you going back to the study ?" she 
asked him, and then said something about 
seeing whether his fire needed attending 
to. She went before him into the room. 

'* Could you not let your other fire go out 
and come here ?" he suddenly asked her. 
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" I will, if you like," she answered. 

*' I don't see why we need sit apart." 

''Nor V she said. 

She went back to the drawing-room and 
put out the lights, and then returned to 
him. 

*' I have something here that I should 
like to read to you — ^if you cared to hear 
it," he said as soon as she had sat down ; 
and he began to read, and read for more 
than an hour. Then they talked for a few 
minutes, but only of the matters about 
which he had been reading; and, after 
that, they fell into silence. 

She had been sitting listening, without 
doing anything. She was sitting idle still, 
a few steps from him. A minute or two 
had passed without either of them speaking, 
when he broke the silence. 

** I had been going to say," he began, 

d2 
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" that this is better than listening to that 
old dotard's talk, only " — he stopped 
abruptly for a moment — ''yow may hardly 
perhaps be of my opinion." 

*'Do you think that / am so fond of 
listening to Mr. Forrester, then ?" she said, 
looking up with a quick laugh. 

*'I don't think you would need to be 
very fond of him to prefer his company to 
mine." 

*' Do you not ?" she said. 

She had a frigid, indifferent way, when 
he accused her of anything, of declining to 
answer his accusations ; she would simply 
listen to them, and then give them neither 
her denial nor her assent. 

'' Can I help thinking it ?" 

'*I don't know," she replied, after a 
moment. ''It would never occur to me 
to do so." 

'* Not when you lay yourself out to en- 
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tertain him^ and then come and sit here 
with me like a dumb statue ?" 

** I beg your pardon if I have been sitting 
like a statue. I didn't mean to do so. 
Did I tell you that I had a call to-day 
from Lucy Harding?" she said, rous- 
ing herself ; and then for a minute or two 
she went on talking, telling him about 
Miss Harding's visit,— while he sat, making 
no answer, with a frown deepening on his 
face; till all at once he turned sharply 
round, and took up his book again, and, 
exclaiming passionately, '* You are enough 
to drive a man mad!" re-opened it, and 
began once more to read. 

But he only read to himself now, and 
after a few minutes she rose and went 
away. *' Does he love me or hate me?" 
she was thinking to herself as she went. 
Perhaps he did not love her ; and yet as 
she left him the colour had come into her 
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cheeks; her heart was beating fast; she 
almost knew that it was not what he had 
heard of Mrs. Elton to-night that had dis- 
turbed his equanimity, but that she had 
disturbed it because she was cold to him. 

It used to seem a strange thing to 
Norah, but again and again during 
these autumn days she was conscious 
of a curious gladness springing up 
in her — an energy and hopefulness both 
new and sweet. Her husband might accuse 
her of sitting by him sometimes like a 
statue; but she was by no means like a 
statue always when she was with him ; she 
used frequently to talk to him as much as 
she had ever done ; she rarely sought his 
society, leaving him always rather to seek 
her ; but when they were together, it was 
he far more than she who was silent. She 
would often exert herself to talk; if he 
was languid or depressed she would try 
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to amuse him. She was ready, whenever 
he required it, to devote her time to him, 
to give him her services, her attention — 
everything except (or, in appearance, ex- 
cept) her love. 

**I am playing a dangerous game/' she 
said to herself sometimes, and every day, 
almost every hour, she used to ask herself, 
" Shall I lose or win ?" If she should win, 
would any woman in all the world (she 
thought) be happy witli a greater happi- 
ness than hers? If she should lose 

' " Ah, but I shall not lose 1" after a time 
she began joyously, but yet shyly, to say. 

By the time the winter had begun, 
there had come days when Mr. Langton 
would scarcely let his wife leave him, even 
though her company seemed incapable of 
giving him pleasure. He would sit on 
those days at his desk, trying to work, but 
not working, — ^ready to be angry with her if 
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she spoke to him, and yet resenting her 
silence if she sat silent ; depressed and 
irritable ; contented neither with her pros- 
ence if she stayed, nor with her absence if 
she went away. 

" Norah, for heaven's sake put away that 
work I" he broke out to her in a mood of 
this kind one day. " There is nothing 
that disturbs me more than to see a wo- 
man sewing. Where are you going now?" 
he added, sharply, as at this address she 
rose up from her seat. 

*'I am merely going to the drawing- 
room," she said. 

'* Why need you go to the drawing- 
room? Can you not put your sewing 
away, and take up a book ? In heaven's 
name what does your work matter ?'" 

'' I can do whatever you like." 

" I cannot write a line while you sit 
stitching." 
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** Then you cannot be quite weU," she 
said, gently, '* and I think it is a pity that 
you try to write." 

" What else would you have me do ?" he 
said wearily. 

*'Why cannot you read? — or go out? 
It is a very good morning. Go out and 
take a walk." 

" And then you think you will get me 
off your hands for a little while ?" 

" I am sure it would be better for you if 
you walked more regularly. You are not 
nearly so well now as you were when you 
always went out for two or three hours 
every day." 

'' No, I am not well." 

He spoke dejectedly. He leant back in 
his chair, and put his hand up to his brow. 
She stood without speaking for a few mo- 
ments, and then, with a yearning look in 
her eyes, she went a little nearer to him. 
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'* Roger, give up working," she said. 
' ' Let us go somewhere together. I should 
like a walk. Shall we go ?** 

" No, I am not going out," he said 
shortly. 

"Then at least come into the garden. 
You are tired. You are not fit to 
work." / 

" I am always tired," he said. 

*' I don't like to hear you say that." 

For a moment she put her hand upon his 
shoulder, but only for a moment : in the 
next she had drawn it back. 

*' Why do you pretend to care ?" he 
asked her suddenly, with a short, hard 
laugh. 

" There is no pretending in the matter. 
I do care," she answered, in a low voice. 

*' I believe that is a lie, Norah I" 

" I never told you a lie," she said. 

" Oh, no — I forgot you were immacu- 
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late. Immaculate people never tell lies, 
of course." 

And then there was silence for a 
moment or two, till all at once, with a 
quick change of tone — with a kind of re- 
morseful passion in his voice — 

"Norah, forgive me — I am a brute to 
you," he said hurriedly. 

" You are unjust to me," she answered. 

''Yes, I am unjust, and everything else 
that is vile. God knows you have had 
enough to bear from me. Some women, 
perhaps, might possibly have borne it dif- 
ferently — that is all.*' 

He turned from her, and took up his 
pen again ; and she stood still for a moment 
or two, and then went away. 

She went out of the room, meaning not 
to return, but she could not bear not to 
return. After ten minutes she took a book 
and went back to him. He was sitting 
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again by that time doing nothing. As she 
passed near him he looked up at her and 
called her. 

" Norah, don't let us quarrel," he said, 
almost wistfully. 

*' Do you think I ever want to quarrel 
with you ?" she answered. 

He put out his hand, and she gave him 
hers. Holding her by his side, he said to 
her, after a few moments, 

" Are you going to stay with me now ?'" 

*' I will do anything you like," she an- 
swered. 

'* You know I like you to be here." 

" Then of course I will stay." 

'* There was a time once" — he said this 

« 

suddenly — '' when you cared to be with me 

for your own pleasure." 

" Yes," she said, almost below her breath. 

" But that time is past ?" 

* 

^* The time, you mean, when I was con- 
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tented to care so much more for you than 
you did for me ? Yes," she said steadily, 
" that time is past." 

" And now you have your revenge ?" 

** I don't understand you." 

" You have come to see me want — what 
you wiQ not giv^e me ?" 

She turned away her head, with her 
heart throbbing, and her Kps quivering too 
much for her to speak. She stood so for 
a few moments, and then she took her 
hand away from him. 

" If you want anything from me that I 
have not given you I do not know it," she 
merely said, and she went to her place 
again and sat down. But she was trem- 
bling as she turned away from him ; her 
sudden joy had overwhelmed her; she 
could not see for a mist of something that 
was not tears before her eyes. '* He does 
not love me yet," she began to say to her- 
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self presently. "It is not love yet ;— but 
surely in a little while ! — if I am patient — 
if I wait!" She bent her head over the 
book she did not read, and sat so, through 
half the afternoon, picturing to herself the 
Promised Land that, as she thought, she 
should reach soon. 

There was a happy tone in her voice 
that jarred upon him when she at last 
spoke to him again after a long time. 

" There are such beautiful colours on 
the oak trees," she exclaimed, looking up 
suddenly and seeing them. ''Do come 
and look. How lovely they are in this 
red sunlight !" 

" I daresay their loveliness will keep," 
he answered shortly, not moving from his 
seat. 

"Keep? No, it won't keep. It will 
only last while the sun shines on them. 
Roger, come out into the garden. It is 
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SO beautiful— and in half an hour m'ore 
the sun will be gone." 

She went to him, and with, for a mo- 
ment or two, almost a return to her old 
manner, began to press him to come with 
her. 

'^ Do come. I want to be out," she said. 

"And I have made you fefel, I suppose," 
he said sharply, "that you daren't 
leave your prison till your jailer gives 
you leave ?" 

'* Well — not exactly ; but I want to go 
out, and to take my— jailer with me." 

** Is that really how you think of me?" 
he said quickly. 

" As a jailer ? No — I never thought of 
you in that way before." 

" You only adopt the title now then, 
you mean, as a suitable one ?" 

" I don't adopt it. I won't say it again 
if it vexes you." 
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** I am afraid you think that everything 
vexes me ? Well, I daresay it is true. I 
know I am hard to please/' 

** I have never said I thought so." 

** No — ^you are a very pattern wife. You 
never make any complaints. You are 
a modern Griselda." 

** Not long ago you thought I made 
too many complaints. You were not 
much disposed to liken me to Griselda 
then.'' 

" I didn't know as much of you a few 
months ago as I do now." 

" Do you think that even yet you know 
much of me ?" 

She asked her question in a low voice. 
She looked at him, and their eyes met : then 
with a sudden vehemence and bitterness — 

" I know this much at least, — that you 
are a woman who can heap coals of fire 
on a man's head !" he broke out. 
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'^ Roger, don't say that." 

'' Don't say it ? Why should I not say 
it? If you are hard enough to do the 
thing, you are likely enough, I think, to 
have strength to bear the accusation of 
doing it." 

And then he rose up abruptly and 
turned away from her j and she stood quite 
still, without answering him, and let him 
leave the room. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

AUTUMN had passed; even the oak- 
trees had almost shed their russet 
leaves, and December frosts had come, and 
still Norah heard and saw nothing of Mrs. 
Elton, except only once — some time in 
November — when a chance acquaintance 
mentioned that she had returned to town. 
But, though she had returned to town, she 
did not come to Highgate, nor did Norah 
go to Brook Street in search of her. 
Whether Mr. Langton did Norah did not 
know. Mr. Forrester bad gone to winter 
in the south of France, so from him they 
heard no news from her ; neither from him 
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nor from any other quarter did confirma- 
tion come of the report of her intended 
marriage. At least none came — until one 
morning, just before Christmas, Tvhen, 
opening the Times, and glancing, carelessly 
and unexpectantly, down its first column, 
Norah's eyes suddenly fell on this an- 
nouncement : 

** On the 18th, at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, Ethel, widow of the late Captain 
F. Elton, RE., to Thomas Heathcote, Esq., 
of Grosvenor Square and Heathcote Park, 
Hertfordshire." 

She was sitting at the breakfast-table, 
with Mr. Langton opening and reading his 
letters opposite her, and for a minute she 
held the paper in her hand, and said no- 
thing to him. For a few moments she 

» 

almost felt as if she had not courage to say 
anything. Those five lines had made her 

s2 
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heart throb, and brought the colour to her 
face. 

But presently she forced herself to 
speak. 

" Did you expect this, Eoger ?" she said 
abruptly. "Here is Mrs. Elton's mar- 
riage." 

He looked up quickly as she said these 
words, and, without speaking, held his 
hand out for the paper. He took itj 
and read the announcement — ^read and re- 
read it perhaps — and then, still in silence, 
laid it down again. When a few moments 
more had passed, and he said nothing — 

"Did you know that it had been all 
settled?" she asked him. 

" Yes,'* he merely answered. 

'' Did she teU you herself ?" 

" No — I heard it from John Fumival. I 
saw him one day in town — a fortnight ago." 

He said nothing more, nor did she. 
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After another minute he took up the paper 
again, and began to read one of the leading 
articles. As soon as breakfast was ended 
he gathered his letters together, and went 
to his own room. 

Norah and he did not meet again for 
some hours. She had not courage enough, 
or rather perhaps insensitiveness enough, 
to go to him. She could not bear to seem 
as if she were prying into what he might 
wish to keep secret from her — to set a 
watch over him that she might discover 
his weakness. She left him nearly all the 
morning to himself, yearning to go to him, 
but yet too timid to go. 

Would Mrs. Elton's marriage move him 
much? She asked herself if it would a 
hundred times, longing with a passionate 
desire to know — longing to be with him 
that she might get an answer to her ques- 
tion, yet feeling as if she could not cross 
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the few steps of ground that kept her from 
him. 

Three hours had passed in this way 
since they had parted, when, as she sat 
alone in the dining-room, she at last heard 
his door open, and the next moment he 
came into the room, speaking as he 
entered, 

'* I have mislaid a letter somehow — ^that 
letter that came from Winslow yesterday. 
Do you know anything about it, Norah ?'* 
he said. 

" No ; but you read it in the study — it 
must be there," she replied. 

" I wish you would come and look for 
it." 

She rose up gladly, and went back to 
his study with him. He was a man whose 
papers had a trick of getting into disorder ; 
he was not methodical, and his letters or 
manuscripts were constantly going astray. 
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She had found things for him that he had 
lost a hundred times before to-day; to-day, 
after only two or three minutes' search, 
she recovered the letter that he had 
wanted. 

He had given up his place at his writing- 
table to her while she looked for it, and 
had gone and sat down by the fire with his 
back to her, 

" This is it, I think," she said, after a 
few minutes. 

" Let me see. Yes, that is it. Where 
did you find it?*' and as she gave it to 
him, he took it and her hand together. 
"You always fijid everything for me. 
What a patient woman you are, Norah I" 
he said. 

" You seem to have become very much 
impressed with the fact of my patience of 
late," she answered, with a half laugh. 

" Yes, because you show me so much of 
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it. It is the virtue of all others that you 
give me most of now. Thank you for 
finding this. I ought to answer it, you 
know." 

^'Yes." 

" I wish you would answer it for me. 
I don't know what to say." 

" You don't know whether to write the 
article, do you mean ?" 

" Yes ; if I do it, you see, it must be 
done almost immediately." 

" Well, you could do it almost immedi- 
ately, could you not ?" 

" Then you want me to do it ?" 

'' No, I don't mean that." 

"You only mean (say it out boldly, 
Norah) that you don't care what I do ?" 

** I do care." 

" Not you !" 

*'You have no right to accuse me of 
indifference, Eoger." 
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"Never mind about right. I have no 
righty I daresay, to accuse you of anything, 
— or to complain of anything," He looked 
at her, and then suddenly threw her hand 
away, '* You are immaculate, you know, 

and / am Norah, do you know what I 

am thinking of doing ?" he said abruptly. 

" No ; how can I guess ?" 

" I am thinking — I have been thinking 
for some time — of going abroad." 

" Do you mean that seriously ?" 

" Do you think I look much as if I were 
jesting? No, I am serious enough, I 
think I might go to Berlin for a few 
months. There are some books there 
that I should like to see." 

" If you would care to go to Berlin, I 
suppose there is no reason why you should 
not go." 

'* No, there is none that I know of." 

And then they were both silent. 
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" You would go and stay with your aunt 
while I was away, I suppose?" he said 
abruptly after that pause. 

*'Why do you say that?" she asked. 
'* If you went to Berlin, why should you 
go without me ?" 

"The whole object of my going at all 
would be to go without you," he answered 
roughly. 

And then the colour came to her face, 
and her heart came to her lips, and she 
made no answer. 

They neither of them spoke for several 
minutes, till, with a wistful, weary face he 
turned to her, and held out his hand to 
her again. 

*' My wife, do you quite hate me ?" he 
said passionately. 

" Hate you !" she repeated. 

She lifted up her eyes : the tears flashed 
into them ; in another moment would not 
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one or the other of them have said some 
words that must have ended this long di- 
vision P but just at this moment one of the 
servants opened the door, and summon- 
ed Norah from the room. 

*' There is a young person in the hall 
who wants to speak to you, ma'am," the 
woman said; and, as she waited for an 
answer, after a moment's hesitation, Norah 
turned away and went with her. 

It was a girl who had come to ask for 
some help for her mother, who was ill. 
For ten minutes Norah was engaged with 
her, and then — Then she went into the 
dining-room, and stood over the fire, and 
said to herself, *i Shall I go back to him?" 
but she could not make up her mind to go 
back. 

" Let him come to me if he wants me," 
she said to herself. " I have waited all this 
time ; I may wait a little longer still ; if he 
wants me he will come." 
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So she sat down to her work again^ and 
she waited — but he did not come. 

There was a bell that always rang at 
half-past one for luncheon, but he often 
did not attend to its ringing. It rang to- 
day, but he paid no regard to it. After 
half -an-hour, almost unwillingly, she car- 
ried some biscuits to him. 

" You had better have these, Eoger," she 
said. 

He merely answered, "Thank you," as if 
he was absorbed in what he was doing, 
and she put the plate down, and left him 
again. 

It was a mild December day, with a 
little pale sunshine touching the winter 
landscape. She sat down at one of the 
windows, thinking that she would go out 
presently, but in her heart not wanting to 
go — in her heart wanting only to be ready 
for him when he should come to her. 
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For a long time no sound disturbed the 
silence in which she sat ; then at last the 
study, door opened, and her heart began to 
beat quickly ; but her husband merely came 
out into the hall, and stood there for a few 
moments brushing his hat ; and then she 
heard the house door close behind him. 

" He might have come to me," she 
thought, with a little pang of disappoint- 
ment ; but he had not come, so she could 

■ 

only wait. 

The sun set, and twilight came on, and 
it was almost dark when he returned. 
She had not meant to meet him on his re- 
turn, but it chanced that just as he was 
turning the handle of the door (which 
opened from the outside without a key) 
she was coming downstairs, so they met 
without design. 

*' I suppose it is not cold ?'' she said, as 
she saw him. 
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'*No, not at all," lie replied. ''It is very 
fine. You ought to have been out." 

" I would have gone if you had ^sked 
me/' she said, with a sudden impulse. 

He looked up at her quickly, and she 
gave a little laugh. 

^' I had thought of going out, but I did 
not care to go alone." 

^' Would you rather have gone with me 
than alone ?" 

" Well, — I suppose I would." 

She made the answer half reluctantly, 
half as if she were trying to speak in jest. 
He said nothing for a moment or two, and 
then asked — 

*' Will you come and sit for half an hour 
with me now ?" 

" If you like," she replied. 

She went to the study with him. She 
had been there already in his absence, and 
had trimmed his fire, and drawn his cur- 
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tains, and set his candles ready to be 
lighted on his table. He closed the door 
when they had entered, and looked round 
the room before he sat down. 

'* Is it you who have been doing all this?" 
he asked, *' Closing the windows, and 
making up the fire, and all the rest of it ?" 

" Yes," she replied. 

' ' You are wonderfully punctilious. You 
look well after the creature comforts, 
Norah." 

" Sometimes that is all that one can do," 
she answered. 

"No doubt. You have set my solitary 
chair, too, — to clinch the rest of your daily 
teaching." 

"It was you who put your arm-chair 
there : I did not." 

" Was it ? I had forgotten. Well, you 
took care to let it stay, then. Where are 
you going to sit now ?" 
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'* Wherever you like." 

" You wouldn't sit where I like. Choose 
your own seat." And then, when she had 
sat down a step or two from him — " I don't 
know what you have been doing all day ?" 
he said abruptly. 

*' I have merely been sewing," she an- 
swered, *' and reading." 

*' You did not care to bring either your 
work or your book here ?" 

" Yes," she said softly, '' I cared." 

" Why did you not do it, then ?" 

There was a moment's pause. 

''Because — I was afraid " She 

began to flush and hesitate. ''I thought 
your mind would be too full of — of some- 
thing else — ^for you to want me." 

'* I don't know what in the world !" 

He had got so far in his reply, with a 
look in his eyes of blank surprise, when 
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suddenly what she meant flashed upon him, 
and he stopped. He sat silent for two 
or three moments ; then — 

'^ You were wrong, Norah," he said, in a 
changed tone. 

She made no answer. 

"Do you believe me, when I say you 
were wrong?" he repeated, in a louder 
voice. 

'*Yes," she replied, but the word seemed 
to come half reluctantly. 

" That ' Yes ' is little better than ' No.'" 

" I beg your pardon. If you say I was 
wrong I believe you." 

'* You may believe me. I would stake 
a good deal that I have thought less of — 
of Mrs. Elton to-day than you have." 

" You may easily have done that — for 1 
have been thinking of her nearly all 
day." 

'* That is what you do generally, I believe. 
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That is what you have done on most days 
during the last six months," 

And then there was another pause. He 
had spoken bitterly, and she made no an- 
swer to him. Neither of them spoke again 
till at last, in a weary, passionate way, he 
broke the silence. 

"Norah, I am sick to death of all 
this! I don't know how you think that 
things are to go on between us — or 
what is to be the end of it. My wife" 
— and all at once, with a wistful yearn- 
ing in his face, he turned to her and 
held out his hand — ''my wife, when are 
you coming back to me ?" 

She looked at him, and her lips quivered ; 
but she seemed to have no words ready to 
say to him. 

'* Do you imagine we can always go on 
like this ?" he asked, after a few moments, 
when she did not speak. " You sit there 
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as if no word from my lips could move you, 
and I — through every hour of the day I am 
yearning for you !" 

" That is a new cry," she said, suddenly, 
with a curious harshness in her voice (to 
hide the gladness in her heart, perhaps). 
" You wanted little of my love six months 
ago. Six months ago you threw it away 
from you." 

" Six months ago I was a fool !" he pas- 
sionately answered. 

*' Yes, it suits you to say so now — per- 
haps even you think so. But possibly six 
months ago 1 might have been a fool too." 

" Because you loved me then, you mean ?" 

" No, not because I loved you, but be- 
cause I gave you my love so lavishly that 
— I surfeited you with it." 

'* Well, if you ever did that, you have let 
me starve since." 

f2 
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" You chose other food for yourself.'* 
She said this in a very low voice. 

"I chose poison for myself, if you 
like." 

"Food or poison, you preferred it to 
anything I could give you." 

*' Norah, if I committed a fault against 
you, have I not repented enough ?'' 

" How can I answer that question ? You 
have never told me that you have re- 
pented." 

" Then I tell you now. I have repented 
hitterlyy 

"Well"— after a little pause,— "I am 
glad of that." 

" Why are you glad of it ? You would 
have cared, I know, once ; but now — why 
does it make you glad, Norah? Your 
love for me is gone, — ^is it not ?" 

" Is it, do you think ?" 

*' I think it must be. It must be dead, 
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or it could not have so hidden itself all 
these weary months." 

** Have you found these months weary, 
Roger?" 

" Do you need to ask me if I have ?" 

''Well, no, — perhaps not, for we have 
both been sad enough, I know ; but it was 
somebody else you missed, was it not ? — 
not me ?" 

'* It was no one else. I missed what 
you told me I threw away six months ago 
— what I want most now in all the world 
— ^nothing but that." 

'' Your poor wife's love, do you mean ? 
What makes you want it back, Roger ?" 

"Do you think I can answer such a 
question?" 

" It was so little to you once, you know. 
Even in the days when I was happiest I 
was only — only a little better to you than 
a common friend. Not that I blame you 
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for that, you understand. I married you, 
knowing that the greatest love was on my 
side. But now, — what am I to you ?" 

She rose up suddenly from her seat ; all 
at once, womanlike, she went to him, — the 
pale face flushed, — the parted lips trem- 
bling. 

''What am I to you?" she said again, 
and stood still for a moment or two while 
he looked at her. And then all in an in- 
stant the light broke into her eyes; she 
went down on her knees beside his chair, 
and without another word, each seeking 
the other's by a common instinct, their four 
hands met and clasped. 



So she had won him at last ; but was he 
worth the winning ? For my own part I 
do not think he was. He was a common- 
place man — perhaps even less than com- 
monplace ; of intellect possessing a good 
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share, but of no moral quality, I fear, pos- 
sessing a portion above the average. She 
was larger natured by a great deal — truer 
and stronger — than he was. But her 
life had been so ordered that his love 
had come to be to her the supreme thing 
that she desired. He might be poor and 
insignificant and unheroic in all other eyes 
but hers ; in hers he was the one amongst 
God's creatures whom she longed to serve, 
whom she wanted to belong to, without 
whom she did not know how to live. And 
so, when she had thus at last won him, it 
seemed to her — rightly or wrongly — that 
she had won the best and most priceless 
thing in all the world; and I leave her 
happy, believing that no other woman's lot 
was so blest as hers. 



A TRUE MAN. 



BY 



M. C. STIRLING. 



" Trufltie to the end." 

" Man cannot make, bnt may ennoble fate, 
By nobly bearing it. So let ns trust 
Not to onrselves, bnt God, and calmly wait 
Loye's orient, oat of darkness and of dust." 

Owen Mkkkdith. 



A TRUE MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Where is there the wooer, young and true and bold,. 
Eeadj for adventure as a knight of old ? 
If there be a suitor in this modem day, 
Let him ride a-wooing, none shall say him nay. 

The Lady of the Palace. 

rpHE Eed Hall was undoubtedly the 
-■- pride of the neighbourhood for miles 
round. From the shepherd's shieling, 
nestling under the crags of the Eagle's 
Scaur, to the comfortable farmhouses half 
hidden among the yellow ricks and deep 
foliage of the Erne valley, not a dissentient 
voice would have been heard, had a traveller 
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pronounced it the most picturesque and 
''beinly/' as it was certainly the oldest 
house in the district. 

It was built on the southernmost spur of 
the Scaur^ a huge hill on whose windy 
sides rock and boulder alternated with 
slopes of grass, while its crown was the 
weather-worn crag from which it derived 
its name. 

Eound the Hall itself were sturdy trees 
and trim flower-beds, but its special boast 
in that region of turfy downs was a small 
wood of bright-stemmed Scotch firs, be- 
neath whose whispering boughs blossomed 
the true heather of the north. 

The drawing-room windows looked out 
upon a couple of steep terraces, where 
snowdrops, crocuses, and cowslips spangled 
the grass in turn. Below stretched a 
pretty park, with a stream from the hills 
winding among the knolls, and beyond 
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this again lay the farms that had belonged 
for unreckoned years to the Red Hall. 

Generation after generation of Percys 
had been born, had Kved and died here, 
and while wars, civil and foreign, had 
shorn the neighbouring estates of many a 
fair field, not one of these stalwart Squires 
had ever parted with an acre of the land 
that his forefathers had left him. 

As a natural consequence, the squire of 
to-day was a poorer man than he of a hun- 
dred years ago. Younger children cost 
more, living was more expensive, and when 
Squire Harold came to man's estate, he 
knew that it behoved him so to live that he 
might be enabled to rescue the old place 
from a burden of debt left on it by his 
father. A very brief glimpse of the outer 
world was all therefore that he allowed 
himself ere settling down among the glens. 
Nevertheless, in that short time he con- 
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trived to win a wife whose fair face and 
gentle spirit made her queen, as by right 
divine, over the whole countryside. But 
the fair face was too delicate for health, and 
after a few years of happy wifehood, '' our 
Lady Alice,'' as the people fondly called 
her, died of heart disease, leaving a six- 
year-old child, another Alice, to be her 
father's chief care and comfort. 

In his new loneliness he begged his 
eldest sister, now a childless widow, to 
come and visit him. She was speedQy 
installed as mistress of the house, nor 
could her little niece have had a kinder or 
more judicious guardian. Life sped quietly 
and quickly at the Hall, the more quietly 
that both the Squire and Mrs. Kamsay 
were anxious to save a good portion for 
their darling. Such provision was need- 
ful, as the estate was entailed on heirs 
male, and must therefore pass at the 
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squire's death to liis nephew Walter, who 
was Alice's senior by a year. The boy's 
father had died early, and his mother hated 
a country life, but he invariably spent part 
of his holidays with his uncle, that he 
might be indoctrinated with the traditions 
and customs of the Hall. 

It might, of course, happen that the 
cousins would take a fancy to each other, 
and in that case her father felt that it 
would be pleasant to leave Alice mistress 
of her old home, but he was too wise to 
let her be dependent on such a chance. 

Considering how much they were thrown 
together, it was strange that up to the 
time when they were respectively seven- 
teen and eighteen, no thought of love had 
marred the merry boy and girl friendship 
that existed between the two. Perhaps 
such frequent companionship had left no 
room for illusions on either side. 
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Alice's seventeenth birthday was cele- 
brated with mora than the usual festivity. 
On that morning she was formally eman- 
cipated from the schoolroom, though her 
old governess remained with her for a 
while as a guest. After breakfast, Mrs. 
Ramsay led her into a spare room and 
displayed her present, a snowy fabric of 
silk and tulle, on which lay sprays of 
maiden blush roses. It was hard to say 
which of the two looked the happiest — the 
old lady, peering delightedly over her 
spectacles at her niece, or the girl as she 
examined the costume, touching it daintily, 
while she thanked her aunt for procuring 
her a dress from a real London dress- 
maker for her first ball. Her father's 
gift awoke graver thoughts, for he placed 
in her hands a faded red morocco case, 
containing her mother's jewels. Among 
these were some strings of fine pearls, and 
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as she gazed at them a shadowy vision 
rose before her mind's eye. She remem- 
bered dimly a fair face bending over her 
little bed, and that she had twined her 
fingers among the pretty white beads that 
perhaps were never worn after that night. 

Other presents were not wanting, and 
their variety showed that Alice was likely 
to become as universal a favourite as her 
mother. Lady Mary Courtenay, the ac- 
knowledged great lady of the district, 
sent a handsome locket to " her old friend's 
daughter/' and Walter gave her a finely- 
painted fan. Thoroughly as she appreci- 
ated these gifts, her thanks were as cordial 
to the humbler friends who could offer her 
nothing more costly than a freshly gather- 
ed bouquet or a pair of pretty Bantams. 

Two nights later, in one of the bed- 
rooms of the crowded Hurlborough Hotel, 
Alice is being arrayed for that important 

VOL. II. G 
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event in a girl's eyes, her d^ut in society. 
Aunt Jane has accompanied her so as to 
hear the very first account of lier even- 
ing, but she does not intend to chaperon 
her, the Squire and Lady Mary are to do 
that. 

At present she is in a greater flutter 
than her niece ; she has dropped her grey 
shawl in her hurry, and is pulling out 
puffs and straightening bows, while Moss, 
the old nurse, with her mouth full of pins, 
stands back for a last admiring gaze. 

The lissome figure, as graceful in 
motion as in repose, the light brown wavy 
hair in which the rosebuds nestled, the 
eyes, as grey as a soft spring sky, and the 
delicately-curved mouth, deserved all the 
praise bestowed upon them. Alice was a 
creature, too, to whom joyousness seemed 
natural; she laughed as sweetly as she 
sang, and danced with spontaneous grace. 
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Her thoughts were full of the subdued 
content of a loved, loving, and healthy 
nature, yet there were times when 
quite another mood would take possession 
of her, and the pathos of a border ballad, 
or the fire of an heroic tale, would bring a 
tearful tremulousness to her mobile face. 
It was as though the chords of her spirit 
vibrated to an unseen touch, giving pro- 
mise of fuller harmonies to come. To- 
night her cheek is the colour of her blush 
roses, and she laughs merrily at Moss. 

"Come, nursie, surely I am all right 
now, and it must be getting late.'' 

** Well, miss, I say as we all said, when 
you tried your dress on at the Hall, * There 
may be showier young ladies, but there'll 
be ne'er a bonnier one than ours.' " 

*'Vm afraid other people won't think 
so, nursie. Listen, isn't that the music 
tuning ?" 

02 
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" It's a great thing being able to walk 
straight into the ball-room," quoth Aunt 
Jane — '* that's what I told your father when 
he wanted to go to the old hotel. Getting 
into a cab would have ruined that tulle. 
There he is at the door. Good night, 
darling ; here's your fan — ^yes, your gloves 
and handkerchief. Good night. Don't 
catch on that box. Good night." 

Fussing like an anxious hen over her 
solitary chick, Aunt Jane watched her 
charge glide away down the long passage 
on her father's arm ; then she gathered up 
her shawl, and garrulous Moss shut the 
door, and helped her to bed. 

Everybody knows that a county ball is 
the very hotbed of etiquette and dignity. 
She who makes her entry under judicious 
chaperonage, and is taken to the right end 
of the room, is sure to get on, unless her 
dancing be execrably bad. Even then 
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some obsequious Smith or Brown will 
probably be found to do duty with her. 
On the other hand, the debutante whose 
arrangements are unskilful, is lost for the 
night, and may be thankful if she picks up 
a stray oflBcer or two, as unknown as her- 
self. 

Lady Mary Courtenay was thoroughly 
versed in these matters, as became the 
leader of the county society. She owed 
this dignity partly to her own talent, partly 
to her position, for she was daughter of a 
stately Earl, whose presence ornamented 
all public entertainments, and wife of a 
hard-working baron, who sat upon every 
Board in the district. 

Mrs. Percy and she had been intimate 
friends, and she therefore offered to take 
Alice under her wing, though she had 
great doubts as to the attire that might 
emanate from the old-fashioned Hall. She 
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was not a little pleased to see that virtue 
was rewarded, and that the latest addition 
to her flock was likely to be its greatest 
ornament. 

" Bless me, child, what a lovely dress ! 
That wasn't made at home, I'm sure." 

" Oh, no," said Alice, with a little pride, 
'* aunt got it from Madame La Cour." 

" La Cour ! She's a wise woman, your 
aunt. Tell her I said so. Anybody with 
you besides your cousin ? Your father ? 
Oh, well, he can take you into the room 
if you like, then stand by me, and don't 
let your cousin have too many round 
dances." 

Marshalling her party behind her, the 
great lady took the Earl's arm, and sailed 
into the ball-room, dispensing bows and 
smiles as she moved to the upper end of 
it. Alice was the only one who thought 
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this procession trying; to the others it 
was a matter of course or a matter of 
pride, according as their blood was of the 
bluest or a commoner quality. 

Lady Mary need not have feared that 
Walter would monopolise his cousio. He 
treated her with brotherly familiarity, but 
a blue-jacketed hussar, whose spurs clanked 
deftly in time to the music, was to him 
more attractive than the prettiest girls in 
the shire. They, indeed, were ''only good 
for a fellow to waltz with," while the sol- 
dier was a model for imitation. There 
was no lack of partners for Miss Percy 
however, and she was noticed by many 
who did not obtain an introduction. 

"Uncommonly pretty girl that," said 
Blaize of the Artillery to Lord Dasohe 
Ryder, whose close-clipped, bullet-shaped 
head and florid complexion suited well 
with his heavy dragoon uniform. 
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*'Tes — good stepper — quite unbroken, 
though." 

"Do you mean that girl in the foamy 
dress over there? She's the prettiest in 
the room," said a third soldier, who was 
leaning against the doorway, and who wore 
the uniform of a line regiment. He was 
taller than his companions, but so well 
proportioned that a casual observer would 
not have believed he stood six feet in his 
stockings. Regulation cut could not take 
the curl out of his brown hair, his eyes 
were a clear hazel, his smile like sunshine, 
and on his breast was the little bronze 
cross that makes every woman take note 
of its wearer. Nothing ever disturbed his 
air of high-bred ease, and though he was 
no dandy, no one in his regiment could 
dress like him. After the dustiest field- 
day men said Harcourt was two shades 
cleaner than his neighbours ; cooler he cer- 
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taiDly was, perhaps because he was apt to 
be indolent. "She's a new-comer, isn't 
she ?" he continued, watching Alice as he 
spoke. 

" Very new. Positively believes every- 
thing one says. Quite stumps one. I 
don't know that line of country," replied 
Lord Dasche, whose home was near Har- 
court's, so that they were intimate with 
each other. 

" By Jove ! I'll ask Lady Mary to intro- 
duce me. It would be refreshing to talk 
sense for once." 

*' Too late now. Card full. Heard her 
say so, and of course she means it." 

" Who's that you're talking about ?" ask- 
ed a very young and tiny ensign, lounging 
up to the speakers. 

" Miss Percy, the belle of the ball," said 
the gunner. 

' ' Oh, ' The Woman in White. ' Most extra- 
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ordinary, I never saw her till half an hour 
ago. I really would have asked her to 
dance if I had." 

"What a loss to her! You see you 
never look beyond the front ranks, Dicky/' 
said Harcourt, smiling at the small man. 

" Course not. Why the deuce should I ? 
If girls want to be seen, why don't they 
come to the front ?" 

"Exactly, as you do yourself. You'll 
never let a big man eclipse you, my boy." 

" No ; why the deuce should I ?" reiter- 
ated the youngster, whose remarks bore a 
family resemblance to each other. 

" Oh, you're quite right from your point 
of view. There are various gifts, you 
know. You're apt to be a little too much 
to the front, and I'm apt to be a little too 
late." 

" I'll back Dicky's gift, as you call it, to 
land him at the winning-post. No use 
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hankering after Miss F. to-night, so come 
to supper," said Lord Dasche. 

'*A11 right. I've done most of my 
dancing, and been bored enough. One 
girl was intolerable, talked what she meant 
for shop to me ; the next was as bad, with 
her scandal from town ; and the third was 
too blown to speak at all. I might try 
her again by-and-by." 

Harcourt was apt to be fastidious in his 
choice of partners, but his face was more 
good-humoured than his words. As he 
and his friend entered the supper-room 
they were met by a gentleman from their 
own neighboiu'hood. Very soon they were 
in deep conclave on covers and poachers, 
and more than one damsel, as she passed 
the group, thought it extremely unfair that 
three good dancers should so waste their 
time. 

But the merriest night must have an^ 
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end, and Hurlborougli entertainments ter- 
minated early, as most of the county mag- 
nates had many miles to drive. The towns- 
people, indeed, indulged in a riotous polka 
or two, rejoicing in the space, and blossom- 
ing out of draughty corners with fresh 
vigour, after the calmly critical Earl had 
departed. These dances, however, were 
a sort of postscript, hurried, and, as it 
were, illegitimate ; the ball was over when 
some eight or ten carriages had driven off. 

Alice danced round with Walter to the 
door, where her father was patiently wait- 
ing for her ; and as she looked back at the 
bright room, where a galop was still ring- 
ing out, she said, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
'' Well, good night, Walter, I didn't think 
anything could have been as nice as 
this." 

" Jolly for girls, I daresay, but give me 
a day's hunting," replied her cousin; *' how- 
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ever, you look well on parade, Allie, and 
you don't expect a fellow to talk bosh to 
you, which is a comfort ; good night." 

Kindly Lady Mary was delighted with 
Alice Percy's pretty ways. A year had 
elapsed between their last meeting and the 
Hurlborough ball, and a year brings flowers 
of this sort to perfection. 

Had she been able to please herself, 
Lady Mary would have carried the girl ofE 
at once to Courtenay Dene, and there laid 
good-natured plots for her marriage, A 
complete obstacle to any scheme of the 
sort was the expected arrival of her eldest 
son, who was romantic, in spite of being an 
Oxonian and a traveller. 

With motherly instinct she felt that 
Alice came very near the ideal he cherished; 
and, to do her justice, wished heartily that 
the two could have been allowed to meet, 
but reasons of state forbade. The shoe 
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had begun to pinch a little at Oourtenay 
Dene ; there was a powdered head fewer 
in the servants' hall, and, what was far 
worse, a couple of empty stalls in the fine 
old stable, so the careful mother dared 
not place a penniless temptation in the 
way of the heir. 

Her business was, on the contrary, to 
find a bride 'rich enough to be worth a 
sacrifice, and humble enough to bear 
tutoring, so that the other victim should 
not be stabbed too cruelly. 

But her son was not due at home for a 
week, and during that time she might be 
hospitable without any risk or reflection, 
so Alice returned with her to the Dene. 
The few days she spent there were a 
glimpse into another world, yet she 
seemed glad to seat herself again in her 
own low chair, between her father and 
aunt, at the Hall. 
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'*I felt as if I were acting a play, 
Auntie/' she said, in answer to their in- 
quiries. " The rooms are so large, and so 
beautifully furnished, and everyone speaks 
and moves so quietly and yet so prettily, it 
seemed to me there must be an audience 
somewhere looking on !" 

'* Yet Lady Mary is as motherly as 
though she were in a cottage," said the 
Squire, who recalled many a thoughtful 
kindness shown to his wife by the owners 
of the Dene. 

*' Oh, yes, she was so good to me, and 
she stroked my hair once and said it was 
like mamma's," returned Alice gravely. 
" But still I should not like to be too long at 
the Dene. I think I missed my every-day 
dress. You know I always hated Sunday 
frocks on week-days, Auntie." 

**And on Sunday too, if I remember 
right." 
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"Of course, for I could not go black- 
berryiug or do anything pleasant in them. 
Now at the Dene everybody is in the 
Sunday frock state — at least, it seemed so 
to me/' 

" So, on the whole, you are not sorry to 
come home, my Alice ?" 

"Very glad to come, father. I have 
seen a pretty play, but my own Scaurside 
is more to my taste." 

" That's well. It would not do for you 
to envy the ladies of the Dene." 

*' I envy the gentlemen though !" ex- 
claimed the girl. " They seem to have so 
many interests, so much more life than we. 
They have work to do. Even Lord Cour- 
tenay's Boards are something real, better 
worth attending to than our frocks." 

*' Being born a woman, however, you 
cannot sit on Boards," remarked the Squire 
drily. His daughter knew she was ap- 
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proaching dangerous ground, so she check- 
ed herself, and rose to leave the room. 

" I like to listen to the talk of the work- 
ing half of the world — ^that is all I meant, 
father. I am going out now to read to 
Betty Parsons." 

*' Which is as useful as talking, my 
dear/' he replied. 

No doubt her father was right, but 
Alice's ignorant young heart was longing 
for the experience that so ill repays the 
cost of gaining it. Her girlish eyes could 
find an interest in Lord Courtenay's self- 
imposed labours, that they failed to dis- 
cover in poor Betty's patiently endured toils. 
She had, in fact, been taken out of the 
dreamy quiet of her glen, and relished 
the flavour and sparkle of the life she 
had glanced at. Fortunately her nature 
was too healthy for prolonged discontent, 
and her wonted habits soon re-asserted 
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themselves. Ere many days passed, she 
resumed her solitary rambles and homely 
occupations as happily as though she had 
never entered a ball-room, or trod the 
tapestried corridors of Oourtenay Dene. 
It never occurred to the Squire or Aunt 
Jane that they ought to take her into 
society, for gaiety in their eyes was not an 
essential ingredient in happiness. More- 
over, they had that placid faith in the future 
that usually pervades such well-ordered 
and uneventful lives, a faith which made it 
appear certain that, at the fitting time, 
some suitor would come, like the prince in 
a fairy-tale, for their treasure. In their 
secret hearts they wished for some more 
royal suitor than Walter, who, despite the 
advantages of heirship, hardly merited the 
prize. As often happens, their wishes 
were fulfilled in the letter, though not in 
the spirit. 
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Summer faded into autumn, the gold of 
the bracken was changing to cinnamon, 
and the rowan trees were heavy with scarlet 
berries. 

It was market day in the nearest town, 
and the winding glen roads were dotted 
with figures returning to the farms in the 
afternoon. Among them rode Squire Percy 
on his brown cob, exchanging cheery greet- 
ings, as he passed the various groups. 
Beads of a rising fog clung about him 
when he reached home, and the cold air 
blew in sharply, as he hurried across the 
hall to the low drawing-room, where his 
daughter was touching plaintive melodies 
into life in the dusk. 

'* Here's a bit of news for you, Alice. 
The hounds meet to-morrow ^t Hazels- 
haugh, would you like to go and see them 
throw off ?" 

'* Oh ! yes, father," was the joyous reply. 

h2 
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" How shall we go ? Couldn't we ride ?'^ 
** Bide ! No, no, I can't have you appear 
at a meet on poor old Bess ; we must go 
in the pony-carriage. We'll breakfast at 
the house, and as they're to draw the near- 
est wood, we're almost sure to see a bit of 
the run from the upper road as we come 
home. The fox always heads across to 
the Grey Fell." 

This was a longed-for opportunity for 
Alice, who was eager to refresh a misty 
recollection of red coats and glossy horses, 
the sight of which once made a marked 
day in her monotonous childhood. 

Mr, Philips, the owner of Hazelshaugh, 
was an enthusiastic lover of sport. But 
for this circumstance the M.F.H. would 
probably never have visited that neigh- 
bourhood; as it was, a meet was a rare 
event. Philips did all he could to make 
up for the awkwardness of the country ; 
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his woods were never drawn blank, his 
breakfasts were all that sportsman or 
epicure could desire, and no bad rider was 
ever to be found among the quota of 
guests invited to stay at his house on 
these occasions. 

When Mr. Percy and his daughter 
entered the dining-room at Hazelshaugh 
on the morning of the meet, the long 
table appeared to be already fall, but a 
gentleman hastily rose and made room for 
Alice between himself and the hostess. 

•^Thanks," said the latter. "Must I 

introduce you? Captain Harcourt, Miss 

Percy; I thought you had met at the 

ball." 

« 
** I had not that pleasure," replied 

Harcourt, " I heard Miss Percy's card 
was quite full before I could get an intro- 
duction. I hope I may be more fortunate 
next time." 
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'* Balls do not come often in Hurl- 
borough," said Alice, colouring painfully 
as she took her seat. She was not yet 
accustomed to the polite nothings of 
social talk, but her quick ear noted the 
pleasant tone of her companion's voice, 
and his frank manner soon set her at 
ease, so that she began to observe the 
other guests. 

On Mrs. Philips' left hand sat a dark, 
good-looking man, whose features ex- 
pressed strongly the half-contemptuous 
nonchalance that so often characterises a 
soldier. There is a subdued self-assertion 
in such faces, which imposes wonderfully 
on the inexperienced, so that these habi- 
tual believers in themselves are too often 
taken at their own valuation. 

Next to him was a lady, thoroughly 
conscious of Ahce's fascinated gaze, though 
after one quick measuring glance she did 
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not show that she was aware of the girl's 
existence. 

She was a tall, handsome woman, in a 
perfectly fitting riding-habit, and with her 
abundant dark hair rolled in tight coils 
round her head. 

Her smile, which she knew how to 
minager in society, keeping it in reserve as 
a special weapon, was marvellous in its 
sudden brilliancy. People who knew 
her best said that in the rare moments 
when she used it without reflection, it lit 
up her face as if with a flush of absolute 
colour. To very few was such a privi- 
lege accorded, for her life, which had been 
a strange one, was studied down to its 
minutest details. 

Her father was a confirmed gambler, 
and she had no memories of her mother 
whereby to guide herself. Threats and 
persuasions had induced her at nineteen to 
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marry an officer to whom her father 
owed large sums. 

There was nothing prepossessing about 
Captain Brabazon, but he treated her at 
least politely, and she longed to escape 
from her home to a life of comparative 
ease. Surely, she thought, with her 
beauty and cleverness, she could mould 
this stolid wooer to her will. She had 
not known how greatly the sense of pos- 
session alters a man ; ere a month was out 
she found her persuasions and thrusts of 
sarcasm alike foiled by her husband's 
obstinate mastery. Baffled in her very 
moderate hopes of happiness, she was 
tempted to appeal to a wider circle for the 
dominion denied her at home. 

Her success awoke her to a full con- 
sciousness of her powers, and a determina- 
tion to use them to the utmost, so that at 
five-and-twenty, Maud Brabazon's name 
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was well known as that of a woman no less 
calculating than she was clever. 

Alice Percy hardly knew whether this 
calm beauty or the lazy indifference of the 
gentleman opposite attracted her most ; but 
while she watched the one openly, she 
listened for the infrequent remarks of the 
other. The breakfast-table was narrow, 
and at times the conversation glanced 
across it. 

'* What sort of mount have you to-day, 
Diver ?" inquired Captain Harcourt ; and 
without waiting a reply continued, address- 
ing the lady, 

** Ah, Mrs. Brabazon, you have never 
hunted with the Diver before ; keep well 
away from him, I beseech you, especially at 
his fences." 

** What is his especial form of iniquity?" 
asked Maud, with a look at the imperturba- 
ble face beside her. 
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" The iniquity isn't his, except in choos- 
ing the animal he rides. If you see any 
particularly vicious brute to-day be sure 
the Diver's on its back. I believe he 
breaks in other men's horses for the fun 
of it, and I know he sells beasts on the 
strength of some feat that they couldn't 
have performed with any other rider." 

"The English of that is that I once 
offered my friend Cecil a fine hunter I 
couldn't afford to keep. He fought shy. I 
rode the animal, and he carried me in such 
style that I sold him after the run for a 
higher figure than I asked Cecil in the 
morning." 

*'Yes, just my luck," grumbled Har- 
court ; " I'm always too late for e very- 
prize ; but really now. Diver, what have 
you got here to-day ?" 

" Well, it's a chestnut youVe seen once 
before." 
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'*Whew! That horse in this country, 
where there isn't a single fence with a 
decent take-off! If I were the senior 
subaltern, I should say my chances of 
promotion were increasing." 

''I am quite curious to see this per- 
formance," said Maud. ''I shall keep 
within sight of you, Captain Ainsworth, if 
the run is not too exciting." 

''I shall have a reason for riding my 
best then," he replied with a slight inclina- 
tion as they rose from the table. 

Alice, seeing he was out of earshot, 
asked her neighbour, with a shade of 
eagerness, "Who is that gentleman with 
the curious name ? — ^Mr. Diver, I think 
you called him." 

''That is only his nickname. He is 
Captain Ainsworth of my regiment, and he 
got that sobriquet after two severe duck- 
ings at a water-jump." 
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The speaker's gravity was somewliat 
tried, and he was relieved and pleased 
when Alice laughed musically at her 
blunder. 

" Why, I thought it was only schoolboys 
gave nicknames, or at least very young 
men," she added, remembering certain 
phrases of her cousin's. 

"And you think my friend and I are no 
longer very young. WeU, you are quite 
•right, from the point of view of a first 
ball. Did you find that night as pleasant 
as you had expected ?" 

** Oh, much pleasanter; I had no idea 
the music and dancing could be so de- 
lightful," replied Alice, flushing slightly as 
she recalled that wonderful evening. She 
looked so pretty that Harcourt involun- 
tarily held out his hand as he wished her 
good-bye, and expressed a hope that they 
might meet again. 
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'* What a perfectly innocent face !" 
thought he, as he paused on the steps to 
light a cigar. '*Why, that girl's soul 
would be like an uncut book — something- 
absolutely new. That's a bad simile, 
though. Books never are quite new. 
There's a family likeness in them, as I 
suppose there is in women. Still I 
shouldn't fancy there were many points of 
resemblance between that little girl and 
Maud Brabazon, for -example;" and Har- 
court smiled as he drew his bridle through 
his fingers, and glanced at Mrs. Brabazon, 
just then springing lightly to her saddle, 
assisted by Captain Ainsworth. His 
thoughts would have been less careless 
could he have looked into the future, and 
seen how the lives of these two women 
would be entangled with his own. 

Mrs. Philips, with the Percys and two 
or three other guests, stationed themselves 
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at a gate on the avenue to see the riders 
pass. 

Maud, who looked her best on horse- 
back, led the way between her host and 
the Master ; and he, although he hated the 
presence of ladies in the hunting-field, was 
compelled to acknowledge that she '* seemed 
as if she meant business." 

Ains worth followed on a hot-tempered, 
nervous chestnut, whose mouth he humour- 
ed delicately. After these, well but not 
showily mounted, came Harcourt, lifting 
his cap with easy grace to the ladies as he 
passed. Then followed a group of gentle- 
men, and the usual ruck brought up the 
rear — a hard-riding parson, two or three 
farmers, and some individuals from Hurl- 
borough, whose position was as doubtful as 
their horsemanship was bad. Among the 
last rode a gentleman whom Alice had 
noticed at the breakfast-table, and who 
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may best be described as indistinct. Hair, 
eyes, and complexion were pale, and even 
bis dress was of an undecided kind. He 
wore, it is true, top-boots and breeches ; but 
their fit would have driven a dandy to 
despair. His coat, with the leather on the 
shoulder, was clearly intended for another 
kind of sport, but in compliment to his 
present occupation, he had knotted loosely 
round his throat a white handkerchief 
spotted with foxes' heads in blue. 

" Who is that remarkable person ?" asked 
Mr. Percy. '* He does not look like a 
sporting man." 

" No, indeed," replied one of the ladies. 
" He never does look like anything in par- 
ticular, least of all a soldier — yet he is one. 
It is Captain Brabazon of the Artillery. 
He won't ride far. I believe he hunts a 
little as he goes to dinner-parties, or plays 
croquet, because others do it, so he fancies 
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it is correct. They say lie cares for nothing 
but whist." 

'' A singular choice for his handsome 
wife to have made." 

" Very. But he was richer when they 
married than he is now. He had had a 
lot of money left him, but he gambled it 
away in six months." 

" Served her right, if she married him 
for his money," quoth the uncompromising 
Squire, whose views, had he expressed 
them, would have been regarded as the 
extreme of romance by the fashionable 
lady he addressed. Just then an oppor- 
tune stir among the now distant riders 
made him hurry Alice into the carriage 
and drive off, in order to reach the comer 
of the road, whence they hoped to see 
something of the run. 

Hazelshaugh lay rather lower than the 
Red Hall and nearer to the open valley, 
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while the home coverts were between the 
two. The fox was almost certain to go 
towards the Hall for some distance, and 
then turning to the right across a small 
brook, make for a wood on the other side 
of the hollow. Lookers-on who were lucky- 
enough to be within sight when he struck 
down the hill-side, could get a fair view of 
the sport. Fojtune favoured Alice, and the 
field, a small one now, passed near enough 
for her to observe Maud hesitate for a 
second, look back, and then, as though 
making up her mind, send her horse at an 
ugly bit of wall, which he cleared, and so 
sped with the rest out of sight. Looking 
back, also, an exclamation from Alice drew 
her father's attention, and they both stood 
watching the chestnut, who was obstinate- 
ly refusing a hedge at a little distance. 
Twice, thrice, the sun shone on the bright 
head and neck as the animal reared madly, 
VOL. n. I 
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but urged witli whip and spur, lie seemed 
to change his tactics, bounded over, and 
with a plunge that would have unseated 
many a rider tore madly along the field. 

The Squire saw at once that the horse 
was almost unmanageable, and that Ains- 
worth, bent on recovering his ground, was 
coming across at an angle that must bring 
him to a sudden slope, ending in a rough 
wall and ditch that bordered the road on 
which he stood. 

" Stand still and silent, Alice !'' exclaim- 
ed he, flinging the reins to the groom and 
scrambling on to a boulder, from which he 
signalled to Ainsworth to keep higher up. 
It was too late, even if his signs had been 
understood ; the chestnut was fairly run- 
ning away, and, to the girl looking up from 
the road, seemed to come at a pace that 
was awful. Mr. Percy, finding his efforts 
In vain, wished to prevent his daughter 
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from seeing the nearly inevitable accident ; 
but before he could reach her, the chest- 
nut almost struck the wall, rose wildly, 
there was a flash of red in the sun and a 
dull thud, as man and horse rolled ovQr 
together. 

Heedless of her father's voice, Alice flew 
along the road, and with her handkerchief 
wetted in the ditch, tried to wipe the blood 
from a cut on Ainsworth's white face, and 
with trembling fingers to loosen his collar. 

*' Oh, father, he's not dead, is he ?" she 
cried, as Mr. Percy put her aside and 
stooped over the insensible figure. 

•' I don't think so ; but it's a miracle if 
he hasn't broken every bone in his body," 
he replied, somewhat testily. " I wonder 
if he has a flask about him ; yes, here it is, 
that's a lucky chance, at least." 

Having forced some of the contents 
through the closed lips, a faint groan soon 

t2 
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relieved their fears, and Mr. Percy, desir- 
ing Alice to keep wet handkerchiefs on 
Ainsworth's forehead, turned his attention 
to the horse. The poor animal was lying 
so near his rider that there was some 
danger from his convulsive efforts to rise. 
As each struggle failed he sank down 
again, the thick dust gathering on his once 
glossy coat. He looked round, with al- 
most human fear and pain in his great 
eyes and distended nostrils as the two men 
approached him, for the groom had fasten- 
ed the ponies to a bush and run up. 

" No chance for him, sir," said he to his 
master, *'look herel" — and he pointed to 



the foreleg. " The sooner he's out of pain 
the better, poor brute !" 

'* Yes, indeed, we must see to it quickly, 
James. Better lift the gentleman further 
off. A fine horse, too. Upon my word, I 
am sorry for him." 
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Ainsworth had by this time recovered 
consciousness, but his left arm was broken, 
and his ankle badly sprained. He pro- 
posed that he should go back to Hazels- 
haugh, if a carriage could be got, but the 
Squire would not hear of ifc. 

" The Philips go away in two days, my 
dear sir, and you will be laid up for a bit. 
You are from Hurlborough, I think ?" 

*' Yes. Captain Ainsworth, of the — th. 
Captain Harcourt, of ours, is at Hazels- 
haugh, and will let the Colonel know." 

"Exactly. Then I will send word to 
Hazelshaugh, and get your man to see to 
your horse, and you must come home with 
me. I am Mr. Percy, and the Red Hall is 
only three miles off." 

'*But the trouble " began the other, 

feebly. 

" There's nowhere else you can possibly 
go, and the doctor lives near us, so make 
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your mind easy. I only wish we could 
move you without suffering. I'm afraid 
you'll j&nd the roads very rough." 

Ainsworth was not in a condition to say 
much, and the Squire quickly arranged 
that Alice should walk by a short cut 
across the fields to a neighbouring farm, 
despatch a note to Mrs. Philips, and, if 
possible, procure a dogcart, and drive home, 
so as to prepare her aunt for the unexpect- 
ed guest, who would be conveyed slowly in 
the pony-carriage. 

Though her limbs trembled still, she 
hurried off, and made such good speed 
that a room was ready, and the doctor sent 
for, ere Ainsworth, who had fainted from 
pain, reached the door of the Hall. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Where jour soul is tempted 

Most to trust your fate, 
There, with double caution, 

Linger, fear, and wait. 

Trust no prayer nor promise ; 

Words are grains of sand ; 
To keep jour heart unbroken, 

Hold it in jour hand. 

A. A. Proctor. 

T^BXT day brought sundry callers to 
-*- ^ make inquiries for the invalid, among 
them Mrs. Philips and Cecil Harcourt. 
Though heartily sorry for his friend's mis- 
hap, he found himself thinking fully as 
much of Miss Percy, and his disappoint- 
ment was great when he heard that she 
had gone out to the hiU for fresh air and 
quiet. She came in, however, a few 
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minutes before lie left, and if he had been 
pleased with her brightness on the previous 
morning, he was not less interested by the 
quiet self-control with which she spoke of 
the accident, though her cheeks paled at 
the recollection. 

*' Your niece is courageous," he remark- 
ed to Mrs. Eamsay. " Many young ladies 
would have been quite overcome, and use- 
less in such an emergency." 

*' The Percys are not brought up to be 
useless," said the old lady, smiling. " If a 
girl is taught to use her wits and her hands, 
she won't think of her feelings when there's 
anything to be done." 

" Then I wish there were more Percys 
in the world, and fewer fine feelings !" he 
replied. 

' ' Ah I but surface sentiment catches the 
world's eye, when practical folk get no 
credit." 
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'* More's the pity. I'm afraid my friend's 
illness will tax your hospitality severely." 

" Indeed, no. I should not have been 
happy if he had been taken past our doors. 
You must come and see him when the 
doctor allows it." 

"With the greatest pleasure. I see 
Mrs. Philips is moving, so I am afraid 
I must say good-bye." 

Much was said on the homeward drive 
of the Red Hall and its inhabitants, the 
Squire's sturdy energy, his sister's old- 
fashioned ways, and his daughter's beauty. 
All that he heard strengthened Captain 
Harcourt's determination to return ; but 
man of the world as he was, he forgot to 
conceal his thoughts that evening from 
the eyes of an exacting woman. Maud 
Brabazon was far too wary to betray by 
look or word that she remarked his pre- 
occupation, or divined its cause. A ques- 
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tion or two, their point skilfully veiled 
under anxiety for Captain Ainsworth, con- 
firmed her suspicions, after whioh it was 
easy to guess that he would not be allowed 
to carry out his intention. 

At breakfast next morning she seated 
herself by him, and remarked on the con- 
siderateness of their host in sending a 
groom over early for news of the invalid. 
A shade crossed Harcourt's face, not un- 
observed, as he replied that he meant to 
have gone himself, and might have spared 
Mr. Philips the trouble. 

" I am very glad you are not going," 
said Maud, who had herself suggested the 
despatch of the messenger. *' You know 
you can do no good, for the doctor won't 
allow your friend to see anyone, and we 
were so dull yesterday that, as you go to- 
night, you might spend the morning in 
amusing us." 
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"Do you really need amusing, Mrs. 
Brabazon ? I thought there were enough 
of your usual resources here to have kept 
you employed," answered Harcourt, who 
felt that he was being prevented from 
spending his day as he had intended, but 
was too lazy to assert himself. 

*' How cross you are ! Do you know 
you are quite losing the preux clievalier 
manners that used to be your strong point. 
I thought they usually did last, whatever 
else might change or wear out ;" and Maud 
turned to her neighbour on the other side, 
and adroitly left Harcourt out of the con- 
versation that soon sparkled round her. 
He knew her stratagems well from previ- 
ous experience, but could not help ac- 
quiescing in his own defeat, and saying, as 
he rose from breakfast, 

" If I am not cross, shall I be received 
again into favour, Mrs. Brabazon ?" 
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"Yes, if you are very nice, but you 
must come for a walk, or do something to 
help me through the morning." 

" I submit, on condition of a full par- 
don." 

*' Granted," replied Maud, smiling as she 
moved away. 

Harcourt, having accepted the position, 
exerted himself successfully in what so- 
ciety considers such hard labour, the get- 
ting rid of a whole precious day without 
too much weariness. 

A drive to a little waterfall filled up two 
or three hours, and the only moments 
during which he felt thoroughly bored 
were when he found himself tete-a-tete with 
Mrs. Brabazon at the head of the fall. 

She knew she made a pretty picture in 
her dark blue serge dress and hat with 
drooping feather, as she leant over to look 
at the water, her fingers interlaced round 
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a creamy-stemmed birch sapling, her white 
cuffs and the lace at her throat giving point 
to the general colouring. A year ago, her 
companion would have admired her im- 
mensely, now he leant against another 
tree and took put his cigar-case, a sure 
sign, in such a position, that a woman's 
influence is on the wane or gone. Maud 
felt it keenly when he said, in a cool tone, 
as he struck a light, 

" I needn't apologise to you for this, I 
know." 

"No, not to me. If I were younger 
and sentimental I might say tobacco smoke 
is out of keeping with the scenery." 

*' Happily for me you don't say so. I do 
admire scenery, but at this moment my 
cigar is more to my mind." 

•' So I perceive. Smoke then, and be 
happy. I wonder," she continued, after a 
pause, "when we shall meet again. It 
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was an odd chance our doing so here." 

"Yes, it was. I am innocent of plans 
at present." 

'* Eeally ? Innocent of all plans," asked 
Maud, quickly. 

*' Quite. IVe had most of my leave, 
and shan't be sorry to get back to duty 
again at Hurlborough." 

" Do you mean to go to India? Tell 
me, for we used to be friends, and I am 
curious. 

" My dear Mrs. Brabazon, if you were 
the dearest friend I had in the world I 
couldn't answer such a question. You 
know we only move to Dublin next autumn, 
and they say at the Horse Guards we're to 
go on to India after we've been there a year. 
How on earth can I tell what I may do, or 
-what may happen before then ?" 

*' Perhaps it was a stupid thing to ask," 
she replied, dreamily. '* Our battery goes 
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in two years, and I don't know whether to 
like the idea, or be afraid of it." 

" Like it, certainly, I should say. An 
Indian life would suit you capitally. But 
the rest of the party have gone on ; shall 
we join them ?" 

*' Yes, I've looked long enough at that 
hurrying water/' said she, straightening 
herself and walking on quickly, while Cecil 
followed, as far behind as courtesy would 
admit, nor had they any further opportuni- 
ty of conversation. 

Deep down in each of these hearts flow- 
ed an undercurrent of thoughts, dim re- 
flections and unrealised desires, that force 
of circumstance alone could bring to light. 

So it is with all of us ; these hidden 
thoughts may be distinct or shadowy, but 
in either case they are suflBciently unlike 
the ideas and words that lie on the surface 
of the mind, and are made known readily 
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to everyone. We are puzzled to account 
for their existence, and fear, perhaps, to 
examine them closely ; we only suspect that 
somewhere within us lurks a whole self, 
quite different from the one with which 
Brown and Jones are intimate. No doubt 
Brown and Jones, whom we have met 
every day for years, have their hidden 
personalities too. 

On his way back to his regiment that 
evening, Harcourt, while comfortably en- 
sconced in the corner of an empty smok- 
ing-carriage, reflected with half amused, 
half cynical feelings on his whole acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Brabazon. 

"What a shallow, clever woman that 
is," thought he — '*so quick to read one up 
to a certain point, and so incapable of seeing 
where her power ends. Perhaps I do her 
injustice; she may see it in a sort of 
way, but I'm certain she doesn't under- 
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stand it. I wonder if she ever gets as 
tired of acting as we are of seeing her do 
it! If she were a whit less handsome, 
she'd be perfectly intolerable, and after all 
her good looks don't please one for very 
long. How well I remember my dear old 
father's criticism after he had seen me 
with her one day. ' Handsome, my dear 
boy, but underbred ; never trust an under- 
bred woman's instincts.' And he's quite 
right ; his old-fashioned taste saw through 
her at once. And yet, absurd as it seems, 
I've a feeling that in good hands she might 
have turned out very differently. Well, 
she's never done me much harm — no 
thanks to myself though — ^but I'll keep 
clear of her in Dublin. I wish the battery 
were going anywhere else. Why on earth 
did she ask me about India ? did she think 
I'd express a hope that we might be quart- 
ered together ? Bah 1 little Alice Percy's 
VOL. ir. K 
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face is worth twenty of hers," and here 
Harcourt lost himself in a dreana that was 
half earnest. 

At the same hour Maud Brabazon, in a 
becoming dressing-gown, was resting be- 
fore her bedroom fire, previous to dressing 
for dinner. '* How unlike," thought she, 
"Cecil Harcourt is to any' other man I 
ever met, and how much nicer ; he makes 
me feel different — ^better somehow, when I 
am with him. I wonder what it is in him 
that does it, and why I have never been 
able to rouse him to take any interest in 
me. Never ? Well, I certainly thought I 
had done so last year, but I was wrong. 
Even when I knew him best, I never saw 
anything at all like the look of real awak- 
ened interest in his face when he spoke of 
that Miss Percy last night. It was as if a 
new man had looked out of his eyes. And to- 
day too, I see he doesn't care a straw whether 
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I go to India or not. Why should he? 
He's caught, I suppose, by the childish 
face of a girl that knows absolutely 
nothing of his world and its ways. What 
fools men are — and women too for that 
matter — for here am I, thinking about the 
ideas of a man to whom I am the merest 
acquaintance, who utterly baffles me, in 
fact. Ahl that's just why I do think 
about him, and why I am glad he's coming 
to Dublin. Yet what do I want — what 
does it really matter whether he pays me 
a little attention and comes to see me or 
not ? It only fflls up rather more time. 
If I had married a man I loved, I wonder 
if I should have been satisfied, or if life 
would always have been as wearisome as it 
is now. Cecil Harcourt, for instance — 
What an ideal Don't I remember the 
way that white-haired, aristocratic-looking 
father of his took my measure in the Park 

k2 
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one day ! I'm not good enough for people 
of that sort, so I had better make the 
most of a more piquant existence than 
theirs. " Vogue la gaUre /" I'll think no 
more to-night, except about my get-up for 
dinner." 

Time hung somewhat heavily at the Red 
Hall for the invalid, who had been so 
bruised and shaken by his accident that it 
was days before he could move without 
pain, and weeks before he was able to 
rejoin the regiment. The Squire and his 
sister, with thoughtless kindness, would 
not hear of his leaving until he was quite 
fit for duty, saying that to let him go back 
to Hurlborough while still on the sick-list 
would only retard his recovery. Thought- 
less indeed it was of them, for very soon 
the slow entry of this pale invalid into 
the drawing-room brought into Alice's 
cheeks the colour that seemed to have 
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completely deserted his own. It was in 
no pleasant mood that he allowed himself 
to be assisted downstairs for the first time. 
Weak and weary, annoyed at his long ill- 
ness in a stranger's house, he was also 
somewhat bored by what he thought the 
old-fashioned ways of the place, and had 
no expectation of finding any fresh amuse- 
ment or interest. He was therefore agree- 
ably surprised to find the Miss Percy, of 
whom he had but a vague recollection, un- 
deniably pretty, and evidently anxious for 
his comfort. 

Then ensued that tragi-comic home 
drama which is played so often, and ends 
so sadly for most of the actors. And yet 
who can blame them if they cast the cha- 
racters mistakenly ? When they first 
rehearse, each phrase comes so easily to 
the lips, how can they foresee that few of 
them will play their chosen parts out to 
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the end of the piece ? It were as just to 
blame a girl who gathers flowers gaily as 
she descends a grassy slope, nor knows 
that the brightest flowers before her hang 
over the edge of a precipice. 

It was imperative that Ainsworth should 
accept the graceful kindi;iess, the pretty 
friendliness, of this " English lily ;" it was 
amusing, too, to listen to her naive remarks 
on a world she did not know. Once or 
twice her intelligence, no less than her 
education, made him feel at fault, but it 
was worth while to shelter himself behind 
a compliment in order to see the delicate 
flush on her face. 

It was pleasant, no doubt, to respond to 
eager questioning, and recount tales of 
war and sport to a thoroughly believing 
listener. Besides these sufficient reasons 
for going with the stream, there was the 
absence of any alternative. 
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There was no one else in that quiet 
house to whom he could possibly talk. He 
cared little for politics, and less for farm- 
ing, the Squire's favourite topics; and 
Mrs. Eamsay made him uncomfortable 
alike by her simplicity and her common 
sense. 

Such were the excuses Ainsworth made 
to himself in later years. During his stay 
at the Hall he gave himself up, as his cus- 
tom was, to the fancy of the moment, pay- 
ing little heed to the possible consequences 
to himself, and none at all to their effect 
on others. And thus shy Alice, who at 
first hesitated even to place a bouquet on 
the table by his armchair, was led to take 
a sort of charge of him. 

*' Alice will fetch your book for you," 
said Aunt Jane, one morning, when house- 
hold cares needed greater attention than 
usual. Nothing was more natural than 
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for Ains worth to say, as the door closed, 
that he was ashamed of trespassing on Miss 
Percy's time, nor could he help looking 
with interest at the sweet face, as she re- 
plied that waiting on an invalid could not 
be wasted time, and that it was a pleasure 
to her to be useful. 

Before long the bouquet was arranged 
daily on the table it was meant to adorn, 
and the choicest blossom was selected for 
Ainsworth's button-hole. Then it is tiring 
to hold a book always in one hand, and it 
was an agreeable change for Alice to read 
aloud to him. 

Sometimes the servants forgot to leave 
a footstool ready for the weak foot, but 
Alice was there to fetch one. Once, when 
they were alone, a sudden cramp seized 
the injured limb, and she deftly supported 
the foot while she removed the footstool, 
but her cheeks were crimson when she rose, 
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and she stole away, that lie might not ob- 
serve how her hands trembled. 

In short, the poor child soon grew to 
love, not the reality — ^ah, no! — but an 
heroic ideal, that, in her innocence, she 
imagined to be Ainsworth's soul. This 
handsome, still face, appeared to her to be 
full o£ soldierly pride and courage, the ab- 
stracted gaze of the deep eyes betokened 
chivalrous dreams and reflections far be- 
yond her knowledge, for this was one fresh 
from a life of action, who had 

" Drunk delight of battle with his peers." 

To him the wide stirring world beyond her 
glens was so familiar that he could speak 
of it with a cynicism that frightened while 
it attracted her. And so she drifted rapid- 
ly and surely fi'om her quiet haven into 
those deep waters where the stoutest sailor 
may fear and tremble at times, but where 
ignorant hearts like hers perhaps suffer 
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less, because they do not recognize the 
signs of storm till the tempest is upon 
them, and with a sudden crash the boat 
goes down. No one perceived when the 
little craft began to rock on the rising tide, 
and drag her anchor, and when the sails 
were filling and glistening in the sunlight 
so that none could fail to observe them, 
the lookers-on said the day was fair, and 
wished her '* Bon voyage 1" 

" Bon voyage !" Well, there is one port 
to whieh the weary mariners must attain 
in time, little Alice no less than those who 
knew better than she how to steer. 

Had it not been so essentially feminine, 
it would have been strange that she never 
doubted her own reading of the nature she 
loved, never saw that the dreamy gaze 
indicated only a bored vacuity, and that 
selfishness was the ruling motive of the 
nature she deemed so fine. 
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So complete was her devotion that Ains- 
worth himself gradually yielded to an in* 
fluence that roused all that was best in 
him, and began to think seriously that he 
would do well to win this gentle girl for 
his wife. 

While matters were at this stage, Cap- 
tain Harcourt volunteered a visit of a few 
hours, and being pressed to remain longer, 
Ainsworth resolved to consult him. 

The morning of his arrival was bright 
and frosty ; the rich red walls and glitter* 
ing window-panes of the Hall looked 
cheery and home-like as he drove up the 
avenue, and not less cosy and pleasant was 
the low drawing-room into which he was 
shown. A wood fire crackled in the wide 
grate, by which Mrs. Eamsay sat knitting 
socks for the school-children, and the 
visitor's quick eye observed at the opposite 
window a small table, on which lay an 
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open book and bright piece of work, while 
close, very close, was drawn an easy-chair, 
evidently arranged for an invalid. 

On the grand piano close by stood a 
tall vase of hot-house ferns and white 
chrysanthemums, that, by some unexplain- 
ed association, recalled to him Alice's fair 
face. 

In a few moments Ainsworth limped in, 
and after a hearty greeting, proposed that 
they should go out, '* You see, I'm not 
good for much yet, but the pine-wood's a 
capital lounge, and with your arm I can 
get as far as the bench there. It's better 
to come out for a smoke and escape that 
old lady for a while," he added, as they 
left the house. 

" She seems a friendly, harmless soul, I 
should say," answered Harcourt. 

"Oh, very; but one gets tired of harm- 
less souls after a while." 
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" IVe no doubt you do. How do you 
get on with the rest of the family ?" 

" The Squire's a good chap enough, but 

I 

frightfully dull. The girl's by far the best 
of the lot. I want to know what you think 
of her, Harcourt." 

'* I can pretty well tell you that already." 

" By-the-by, yes, she said she'd met you 
at that breakfast at Hazelshaugh. Pretty, 
isn't she ?" 

*' Very," replied Harcourt curtly. ''Is 
she away from home ?" 

*' No ; she'll be up here, I daresay. 
That's the worst of her — she's so awfully 
romantic. She's always mooning about 
the hills, and believes — by Jove! what 
doesn't she believe ?" 

" That's a nicish view, Ains worth. 
You have really fallen on good quarters 
here." 

" They're well enough. I wonder if 
she'll have the place ?" 
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**Miss Percy, you mean? One would 
suppose so, as there's no son," replied Har- 
court, and then reproached himself for so 
replying. "Why should he, of all men, 
encourage Ainsworth's evident train of 
ideas, unless, indeed, the girl's heart was 
touched ? He changed the subject hastily. 

"Here's the bench — ^let's sit down; I 
have one or two bits of news for you." 

The two plunged at once into that par- 
ticular form of " shop " that seems to the 
listeners so extraordinary, where Private 
Brown's last crime, the Colonel's last 
drill, and Sabretashe's last good thing at 
mess, are mingled with a sauce piquanie 
of expletives and scandal. When an hour 
had slipped away, the speakers caught 
sight of Alice coming through the wood, 
her deep blue dress glinting between the 
ruddy stems, her cloak laid across her 
shoulder, and her hands full of fresh trails 
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of ivy. She moved gracefully at all times, 
but such a word inadequately describes the 
beauty of every motion when she was alone 
with Nature, and, as she believed, unob- 
served. 

Harcourt never forgot the few minutes 
during which he watched her coming 
down the path towards him, the stately 
poise of her figure, the easy step that 
combined maiden daintiness with the free- 
dom of one accustomed to roam on the 
wide hills. He thought he had never seen 
anything sweeter than her smile of wel- 
come, though, even as they shook hands, a 
shy glance betrayed how much more was 
already given to his companion. 

" I hope you find Captain Ainsworth as 
well as you expected," she said, in the 
sflvery voice that so pleased his ear. 

" Much better ; we must have him back 
to his work soon.'' 
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" Yes, I suppose he will be going before 
long," she answered, her eyes deepening as 
she spoke. 

"I shall be glad to see the regiment 
again," said Ainsworth, " I feel as lazy as 
one of the turtles we used to 'turn' at 
Karachi; do you remember, Sis, how the 
poor brutes lay on their backs in the 
sand ? By Jove, I wish I were fit to ride 
again I" 

" Get a decent animal next time, not a 
second edition of the chestnut. You had 
to shoot him, had you not ?" 

"Yes," said Alice, " he was shot, and it 
was I who had to tell Captain Ainsworth. 
I was so sorry, and I thought he would 
owe me quite a grudge for bringing him 
bad news of his favourite." 

" That would hardly have been fair. 
Miss Percy. I was sorry to lose the horse, 
but the loss was lessened by your telling 
me of it." 
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Alice moved off the path and stooped to 
gather a piece of moss, and Ainsworth 
continued in a lower voice, '* Yes, I was 
confoundedly annoyed about the horse, for 
I might have got a long price for him ; as 

for caring for him " an expressive 

shrug of the shoulders ended the sentence. 

" Are you fond of horses, Miss Percy, 
or did you regret the chestnut merely out 
of sympathy for its owner?'' inquired 
Harcourt. 

" I have had no horses to care for, but 
my old pony and I are on most intimate 
terms. I don't see how a rider can help 
liking the creature that obeys and serves 
him.'' 

" But the chestnut didn't obey me, you 
see," said Ainsworth. *' However, I don't 
complain, for if he had not run away with 
me I should not have had the great pleas- 
ure of knowing you so well." 

VOL. II. L 
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The speaker, as if to show his power, 
threw into voice and manner far more than 
their usiual meaning, and the shy eyes 
responded with a surprised gladness in 
which Harcourt read the confirmation of 
his suspicions. 

''Just my luck," he thought, as he 
smoked his last cigar that night, *' I always 
have been too late for everything, except 
when I got my V. 0. in the mutiny. If I 
had been spilt in that run I might have 
won the heart of as nice a girl as ever I 
saw. Well, there's an end of that. I 
wonder if she'll think the Diver quite such 
a hero six months hence? I doubt it; 
he's not a bad fellow in his way ; but, faith, 
I shouldn't like to be his wife. Perhaps, 
though, shell keep her illusions, some 
women do, luckily for them and us. 
Heigho ! I'd like to know if any woman 
will ever look up at me as that little girl 
did at Bob, when she bid him good night ?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

Is there within thy heart a need 

That mine cannot fulfil? 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still ? 
Speak now, lest at some future day my whole life 
wither and decay. 

Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 

And answer to my claim, 
That Fate, and that to-day's mistake^ 
Not thou, had been to blame ? 
Some soothe their conscience thus : but thou wilt 
surely warn and save me now. 

A. Pboctok. 

CECIL'S father, Sir Arthur Harcourt, 
was a worthy representative of one 
of the oldest English baronetcies. Soldier 
and courtier in his youth, he gave up his 
profession at his father's death, and, as the 
custom of the family was, became a hard- 

l2 
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working country gentleman. He did not 
lose his taste for cultivated society, and 
Wynneburne Court was as well known to 
men of letters as its farm and prize-horses 
were to agriculturists. Sir Arthur had 
three sons, but the eldest was lost in a 
storm off the Norwegian coast, and Cecil 
was now the heir. He was the most like 
his father in tastes and disposition, and 
the old man could not but sympathise with 
him, even while he regretted the roving 
spirit that made him remain in the army, 
leaving, as he himself said, his younger 
brother Jack to make friends with the 
farmers. Not that Cecil during his brief 
visits to the Court was unappreciated. He 
was a favourite wherever he went, and his 
friends, rich and poor, often wished he 
would find a wife and come home for good. 
Perhaps it was indolence rather than 
any deeper motive that had hitherto pre- 
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vented him from gratifying their desire. 
Of flirtations he had had his share, had 
fancied himself really in love more than 
once, but when matters were approaching 
the crisis, the regiment moved, the leave 
season began, or something intervened 
that cut the affair short. Sooth to say, he 
bore the decrees of Fate with a resignation 
that proved the wounds he had felt were 
but skin deep. 

No one had pleased his fancy and his 
mind as much as Alice Percy, but he was 
too manly and too loyal to think of her 
further, seeing, as he did, how completely 
she had given her heart to Ainsworth. 

These two men were opposites in almost 
everything, and their friendship was the 
result of circumstances. Schoolfellows at 
Harrow, they had gone together to Chelten- 
ham, and been gazetted within a few weeks 
of each other to the same regiment. 
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They were both good sportsmen, and 
this simflarity of taste, joined to the cama- 
raderie of regimental life, constituted a 
bond between them, in spite of the dis- 
similarity of their natures. 

Ainsworth was an only child. His father, 
a man of bluff and imperious character, 
had made a large fortune out of a dyeing 
establishment, but had neither antecedents 
to fall back on, nor any great individual 
claim to respect. He tyrannised over his 
household as he did over his *' hands," and 
terrible were the scenes, that took place 
when he discovered that his son had a will 
as strong as his own, and a cooler head in 
using it. 

Robert soon found out that a dread of 
committing any social solecism was one of 
his father's weak points, and even in his 
Harrow days used to extort large supplies 
of pocket-money on the ground that it 
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would be thought the correct thing by- 
some of his better-born companions. 

There was nothing softening or ele- 
vating in the boy's home. Mrs. Ains- 
worth made jams, and lent her friends 
notable recipes for cakes; she mend- 
ed all her son's socks, and sewed on 
his buttons herself. Her husband's ex- 
travagance was a continual grief to her, 
for he insisted on supplying her with end- 
less new dresses, whereas her heart was 
set on turning her favourite claret-coloured 
silk. She never got over the sharp pro- 
hibition she received on this subject, nor 
could she understand why she might not 
so much as dye a bit of ribbon, ''for the 
good of the house." 

She read a part of the Bible daily, going 
steadily through the whole volume, for, as 
she said, one book in it was, no doubt, as 
learned as another. When she died, she 
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was troubled with no doubts as to whether 
she had fulfilled the whole duty of woman, 
but she did wonder '* who would keep the 
keys for Ainsworth, and he so masterful 
too." Poor meek soul, perhaps when she 
gave up those keys, a wider and tenderer 
life may have become possible for her. 

Robert was sixteen then, and was at 
home for a few weeks, while passing from 
Harrow to Cheltenham. He missed the 
homely figure of his mother more than he 
had expected, and finding her spectacle- 
case in the big work-basket she had been 
wont to use, he surreptitiously carried it 
away, and locked it up in his desk. 

A very few months at college, however, 
drove every lingering thought of her out 
of his head, and he was near being expelled 
for some senseless escapade, such as passed 
for wit with lads of his calibre. 

At three and twenty his father desired 
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him to marry an enormously wealthy Miss 
Sprot, whose fortune might be profitably 
invested in new dyes. As he flatly refused 
to comply, his allowance was stopped, and 
he was in considerable difficulties, when 
Cecil Harcourt, then a subaltern like him- 
self, came to the rescue, and undertook to 
act as ambassador to his father. 

Good birth, good looks, and a suave 
manner ensured him, as Robert expected, 
tolerable success; but though Mr. Ains- 
worth agreed to drop the marriage scheme, 
neither then nor later would he give his 
son a settled allowance. 

" Keep the reins in your own hands," he 
would say to his friends, when discussing 
similar matters ; *' ay, and the whip too ; 
then you can always tighten the curb if 
the young 'uns get restive. That's the 
way I do with my son." 

Under these circumstances, Harcourt 
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was not surprised that when Ainsworth 
broached the subject of his intended mar- 
riage he asked for his friend's counsel and 
support. 

A few days in the Hurlborough barracks 
after his recovery, convinced him, to his 
great surprise, that Alice had seriously 
impressed him. He was not wont to balk 
himself of any attainable pleasure, and 
having once acknowledged to himself that 
he missed her, his mind was made up with- 
out any of the doubts or hesitation that 
disturb most lovers. Not a day's leave 
was to be had after his prolonged absence, 
but he begged Harcourt to be the bearer 
of a letter to his father, and to add his 
persuasions should the old gentleman make 
any objections. The embassy was by no 
means to Cecil's taste, but he undertook 
it, fearing lest the refusal he at first medi- 
tated might be due to a lingering selfish- 
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ness that would have been against his code 
of honour. 

He reached his destination just before 
dinner, and it was only when the servants 
were gone, and he found himself alone 
with his hard-featured host, that he fully 
realised his own dislike to the plan. That 
Alice Percy, with her dainty grace, should 
ever call this forbidding old man father, 
appeared little short of sacrilege. How- 
ever, the time for hesitation was past, and 
already his silence was being misconstrued. 

Mr. Ainsworth leant over the table, 
cracking walnuts, and peered under his 
bushy eyebrows at his guest. 

"Out with it, sir I You and I know 
each other, so you needn't waste words.^ 
What confoimded scrape has Robert got 
into now ?" 

For all reply Harcourt handed the letter, 
and knew it was far more for Alice's sake- 
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than for his friend's that he expressed a 
hope the contents would be satisfactory. 

" Hm ! — what's she like ? Is she a real 
lady? — one of your well-bred ones, that 
wouldn't be afraid of a duchess ?" 

*' She is a great favourite of Lady Mary 
Courtenay's, if that counts, for anything." 

" A favourite ! That sounds good. 
But look here, she's not too fashionable, is 
she ? Ill have no stuck-up notions here, 
nor fast ones either." 

''Mr. Ainsworth, she is a young lady 
whom any mother or any gentleman 
might be proud to call daughter. I don't 
think I need say more of her. Robert 
begged me to bring that letter, though 
the post would have done it as well, and if 
you choose to entrust me with any mes- 
sage, I will take it." 

" I'm glad you came. The post wouldn't 
have done as well. D'ye think I'd have 
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taken Robert's word as to the girl, when 
he wants to marry her ? A pretty husband 
he'll make! As to the money, I'll do 
something for him, of course. Here, draw 
your chair in, and tell me what your regi- 
ment costs a man after he's married." 

Thankful to get upon this ground, Har- 
court answered his host's minute questions 
to the best of his power, and returned to 
Hurlborough next day, carrying a letter 
in which Captain Ainsworth was assured 
that his father would use him well in the 
matter of settlements. It only remained 
for him to make in form a proposal the 
acceptance of which he never doubted. 

Meantime, the inmates of the Red Hall 
fared badly after their guest's departure. 
The Squire and his sister would glance 
anxiously at each other now and again, 
each seeking to find out if the other 
divined how much was amiss with their 
treasure; 
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Alice was experiencing her first trial in 
life, and for a while she completely suc- 
cumbed. Her one impulse was to fly to 
her beloved pine-wood, and there she 
would hide herself for hours, returning 
home chilled and weary. 

One grey and showery afternoon she 
went out as usual, and Mrs. Ramsay sat 
in solitude longing for her return. Once 
or twice she stirred the fire to a cheerier 
blaze, and went uneasily to the window to 
watch. At last, wrapping herself up, she 
slowly climbed the steep path, determined 
to put an end to this state of things. She 
found Alice seated on a lichen-covered 
rock, gazing listlessly at the scudding 
rain-clouds in the glen below. A flush, 
half of annoyance, half of shame, rose to 
her cheeks as she sprang up at her aunt's 
approach. 

"What has brought you out so late. 
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Auntie ? — it is far too cold for you to-day." 

•'Tou brought me, Alice, and you must 
take me home again, for I am not fit for 
this weather, nor you either. Child, have 
you no thought for your father and me, 
that you sit moping here in this senseless 
fashion ?" 

Never had Alice heard such a tone from 
her gentle aunt before, and with a quick 
compunction she drew the old lady's arm 
through her own, and the two went silently 
home. 

Seated again in her wonted place, Mrs. 
Ramsay called Alice to a stool at her feet, 
where she had poured out many a childish 
trouble, and began her task. 

''Now, my bairn, sit down there, and 
take the sorrow out of your heart and 
look at it. Trust me, a trouble fairly 
faced is a trouble half conquered. Shirk 
it, and it grows as big and vague as the 
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bogies children think they see in dark 
comers. Light up the corners, and though 
real shadows remain, bogies vanish." 

The girl winced, as she replied with 
tears in her voice, 

''You are hard to me to-day, Auntie, 
why do you speak to me in that way ?" 

" Because you need a tonic, Alice, and 
you know it. Do you want all the folk 
about the Hall to say that Alice Percy is 
breaking her heart for a man that doesn't 
care for her ?" 

" Aunt Jane ! you are cruel !" sobbed 
Alice, hiding her face. 

" Poor child, poor child ! There's only 
pity in my heart for you ; but, darling, I 
have tried in vain to rouse you, and now 
I must speak out. You must learn a 
woman's great lesson, dear, to live bravely 
and do your duty cheerfully, however your 
heart may ache. We are all Spartans at 
some time or other." 
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** Surely there are happy women — ^who 
are loved." 

'* Yes, some ; I don't deny the glory of 
love, dear, and at your age it seems to be 
all that is wanted. You see only the 
bright sunrise, while I am thinking of the 
burden and heat of the day. Want of 
love is sad, dear, but love's often sadder. 
However, you'll not believe that, and the 
question is — ^how to make the best of your 
life as- it is ?" 

" I know I have been very wrong, 
Auntie, but I can't help feeling lazy and 
dull. I want to be alone, and the house 
is, oh, so empty." 

'' And do you want your father to grieve 
and reproach himself for having done 
what at the time seemed so right and 
kind ? He wishes now that he had sent 
Captain Ainsworth to Hazelshaugh, or 
even to one of the farms." 

VOL. II. M 
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" Oh, Auntie, I never thouglit of that. 
I didn't know father had noticed me. 
How silly I have been !" 

"No sillier than many young things, 
dear," said Mrs. Ramsay, who was longing 
to comfort rather than to blame. " Love 
only sees himself from his own standpoint, 
try now to look at him with other people's 
eyes." 

" I will," said Alice, and, her courage 
once roused, she kept her word bravely, 
and felt her burden growing lighter, till 
the time came that she laid it down, to 
take it up again, had she but known it, in 
another form. 

It was by the evening post that a large 
packet came for the Squire, the perusal of 
which seemed greatly to disturb him. 

" Jane, come to the library, I must talk 
this over with you," he exclaimed, and went 
away hurriedly, leaving Alice surprised 
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and uneasy. " Here's that fellow actually 
proposing for Alice ! What on earth am 
I to say ?" began the Squire. 

"It is the thing on which her heart is 
set/' replied Mrs. Ramsay quietly. 

" Why, you don't mean to say I am to 
allow it !" cried her brother. 

" 1 fear you must, unless you find there 
is anything against him. They love each 
other, you see." 

" Good Lord ! What the child can see 
in him — ^my pretty Alice — ^how she, her 
mother's daughter, can care for him, I 
cannot imagine." 

'* Nor I altogether. But what we think 
common-place she admires, and we cannot 
say no because we are not in love with 
him." 

*' You don't think she'd get over it ; girls 
do, you know." 

''Being your daughter and Alice's, I 

m2 
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think not. She is not one to change. We 
are growing old, brother, and what we 
would choose for her is not what she 
wants." 

" Hm ! I daresay. But experience is 
worth something. We were both old fools 
for not seeing what was going on, but the 
idea of her caring for such an empty- 
headed fellow as that never crossed my 
mind." 

*'Ah, Harry, it is I who am more to 
blame. You don't know how I have re- 
proached myself; but, like you, I never 
thought of it till it was too late." 

" Well, well, my dear, it is no use griev- 
ing. After all, we could not have shut her 
up while the man was here, and it certain- 
ly was the right thing to bring him. But 
how about his going abroad with the 
regiment? — it is losing the child for 
years." 
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*' Don't object to his profession, what- 
ever you do ! Why, it is the cloth that 
makes the man. Captain Ainsworth is 
nothing if he isn't a soldier," said Mrs. 
Ramsay abruptly, and then regretted her 
speech. 

Her brother shook his head sadly. 

*' That's a sad estimate of one's future 
son-in-law. But it's out of our hands now, 
as you say. He writes a gentlemanly 
letter. After all, I don't exactly know 
what I find fault with." 

" There must be some good in him, or 
Captain Harcourt would not be a friend of 
his." 

*' Ay ! There's the right stuff, eh, Jane ? 
I wish it had been him." 

"So do I heartily.'' 

'* Well, I suppose I must give the child 
her letter; he encloses it to me. Dear, 
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dear, this is very unlike what I had wished 
for her." 

Slowly and sadly the two returned to 
the drawing-room, and the Squire called 
his .daughter to him. 

'* Here's a letter for you, child, your first 
love-letter, I fancy. You had better take 
it to your own room to read. I suppose 
1 must let you have your way, my poor 
little daughter !" 

There was no need to explain who was 
the writer of the epistle ; startled, but with 
a radiant happiness on her face, Alice al- 
lowed her father and aunt to kiss her, 
without attempting to speak, and fled 
away to enjoy a delight that never comes 
twice in a lifetime. 

In due time Ains worth arrived at the 
Hall, and the question of settlements had 
to be discussed. Very great was his dis- 
appointment when he found that Alice 
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was not the heiress he had supposed her to 
be, and some indication of this feeling be- 
trayed itself on his face. 

Mr. Percy, who was in a degree recon- 
ciled to the match, observed the look, and 
with characteristic impetuosity spoke his 
thoughts somewhat too frankly. For one 
base moment Ainsworth — always change- 
able — felt inclined to make the tone of the 
other's remarks an excuse for withdrawal, 
but prudence and his better nature re- 
asserted themselves, and he contrived to 
reply in a manner that forced the Squire 
to make a reluctant apology. 

Alice never knew how nearly her ro- 
mance had made shipwreck on that day. 

Old Mr. Ainsworth was furious when he 
heard of the entail, and appealed to Cap- 
tain Harcourt to know whether his son had 
not been "taken in.'' Cecil was by this 
time well aware how deeply Miss Percy's 
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happiness was implicated, and lie exerted 
all iiis skill to soothe the old man's anger. 
After a while he persuaded hipi that the 
world would blame him severely did he 
refuse his consent to his son's marriage, 
but nothing would induce him to fulfil all 
his previous promises, and the young couple 
were forced to begin life on a very moderate 
allowance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Roses axe her cheeks, 

And a rose her mouth. 

Tennyson. 

T3 OSES in the trim flower-beds in front 
-■- ^ of the Hall; roses scenting the pretty- 
drawing-room where the wedding presents 
were displayed ; roses on the laden tables 
in the dining-room ; roses in the hands of 
the school-children, on the bridesmaids' 
dresses, and on the bride's fair face, as she 
passed out of the little church, and down 
the pathway that was flushed with shower- 
ed blossoms. 

It was a pretty wedding, the guests said, 
and while Ainsworth's friends were sur- 
prised, most of them had the sense to be 
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delighted with the hearty and homely ways 
of this remote region. 

The bridegroom's father, silently observ- 
ant, was well satisfied with the rank of the 
guests, and was shrewd enough to see that 
he was the only person who was astonished 
when the bride went into the entrance- 
hall to kiss the aged mother of one of the 
tenants. 

" It was like a bit out of a novel," said 
one of the — rth, when describing the cere- 
mony at Mess, *' I never saw the like any- 
where. The Percys must be a remarkable 
lot, for they don't seem either particularly 
rich or particularly clever, yet the whole 
neighbourhood turned out. At the ball, 
the tenants and people treated the Squire, 
as they call him, like a sort of patriarch." 

" And is the daughter as popular ?" 

"Quite. I couldnt say whether she 
was most fervently blessed by Lady Mary 
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Courtenay, or by a stout old woman whose 
family had been on the estate for genera- 
tions." 

" Will she do for knocking about with 
the regiment, or will she make the Diver 
leave the service ?" 

'' Shouldn't think she'd make him do 
anything. I fancy she has a good deal to 
learn." 

She had, indeed, and the lessons were 
soon begun. Perhaps it was quite natural 
that, as the newly-married pair drove 
away from the Hall, the bridegroom should 
be occupied solely with comments on hia 
own behaviour during the ceremony. Still 
the bride, while she listened, was conscious 
of a slight chill, as though a single large 
drop of rain had fallen on her from a 
summer sky, and as she leant out for a 
last look at her happy home, she asked 
herself, half fearfully, '* How shall I feel 
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before I see the dear old place again?" 
The honeymoon was brief, chiefly in con- 
sequence of certain remarks of her aunt's, 
that kept Alice from seeking to prolong it. 

"My dear," Mrs. Ramsay had said, 
" you mustn't expect to find all men like 
your good father. When they're young 
they're fidgety. A young man reminds 
me of a kettle full of boiling water ; the 
steam must get out, and if the spout is 
stopped it'll knock the lid off. Work and 
exercise are the spout, so if a man's kept 
too long honeymooning, there will be a 
blow up of some kind." 

" I will try to be reasonable, Auntie, and 
stop short of that catastrophe." 

" And remember, child, never try to tie 
your husband to your apron-strings, you 
and he will both be worn out if you do, 
and the strings will break in the end." 

*'! hope, though, Auntie, that apron- 
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strings will not be needed to keep Robert 
often with me," smiled Alice. 

'' Well, well, we shall see. I hope you're 
right, but soldiers take more kindly to 
controlling others than to being controlled. 
1 saw enough of them once, and my experi- 
ence was that most of them put the regi- 
ment first, themselves next, and the wife 
last." 

'' Poor Auntie !" exclaimed the girl, who 
knew that Mrs. Eamsay's life had been a 
sad one, and who felt at that moment the 
boundless pity of a young creature that 
contrasts another's clouded lot with the 
prospective brightness of which she herself 
feels assured. 

"I hope," she continued, ''that all 
soldiers are not so bad; I know my 
particular one is not." 

''Nevertheless, remember your old aunt's 
words. They may comfort you some day* 
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It is always good to know that one's luck 
is not worse than other people's. And 
there's a deal of cheery friendliness in 
soldiers too, when yon can get rid of the 
chaff. I'd trust Captain Harcourt, for 
instance, if I needed a friend. Now 111 
croak no more, lest Robert find you look- 
ing serious." 

Mindful of this advice, Alice was con- 
tent to begin a round of visits, after a 
very short absence at the Lakes, and one 
or two of them she thoroughly enjoyed. 

It was pleasant to be at Hazelshaugh, 
rambling about with Ethel Philips, a merry 
girl of barely seventeen, who had been one 
of Alice's bridesmaids, and insisted that 
her appearance at the wedding ball was 
equivalent to coming out. 

It was pleasant to drive over to the 
Hall, and be received with open arms, to 
find all her tastes consulted, her favourite 
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flowers arranged for her, her favourite 
dishes on the table, and the whole house- 
hold devoted to her. 

She only remained there two days, but 
even Ainsworth's nonchalance could not 
repress her brimming delight, nor could he 
refuse to stroll with her through the paths 
that were to her Arcadia. She did not 
analyse her happiness, nor question how 
much of it was due to the sight of the dear 
faces in her home. 

Her stay at Courtenay Dene was less satis- 
factory. Lady Mary was as charming as 
ever, Lord Courtenay as talkative and kind. 
She did not see thai her husband had 
offended in any way, yet she felt instinct- 
ively that he had been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. She knew 
that her friends pitied her, and, what was 
worse, the knowledge did not rouse in her 
any indignation, while Lady Mary's earnest 
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hope that she might be happy made her 
shiver as though she had a presage of 
coming evih 

At some houses she found her bridal 
honours rather oppressive, and was de- 
murely amused when stately dowagers 
talked to her after dinner of family affairs. 
Had they quite forgotten their youth, she 
wondered, or had they taken this initiation 
gladly in their own day ? Would it be very 
undignified if she were to join the younger 
guests making merry at the far end of the 
room? Dignified or not, her courage 
usually failed when the chance of escape 
came, and she would sit on, longing for 
the gentlemen to come and release her, or 
at least put a stop to these feminine mys- 
teries. To one. visit she looked forward 
with especial dread. Her husband had 
spoken so disparagingly of his own home 
that as they drove up the short avenue to 
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the Beeches Alice's heart beat fast. Out* 
side, the house was less gloomy than she 
had expected, and the two trees from 
which it took its name shaded a tiny lawn 
that would have been pretty but for the 
stifE walks and stifEer standard roses that 
surrounded it. Inside, everything was 
large, solid, and expensive. Even the 
housekeeper was of so imposing a presence 
that the little bride felt awed, until, on 
reaching her room, the old woman took her 
hands, and, in a voice husky with genuine 
emotion, bid her welcome. 

" You'll forgive me speaking so free, 
ma'am, but the sight of a young thing is 
like light in the house, and IVe known 
Captain Eobert all his life, and I wish his 
poor mother had been here to see you this 
day." 

"I wish she had, Mrs. Brown," said 
Alice, with a sudden longing. "Mine 

VOL. n. N 
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died when I was a child, and oh, I wish 1 
had known Robert's mother !" 

'* Bless you, my dear, she'd have loved 
you like her own. She was a good lady 
a,bout the house, was Madam Ainsworth. 
You come with me, and I'll show you such 
3. linen-press as you don't see every day. 
I've kept it well, 111 say that for my- 
self." 

Alice enjoyed turning over these trea- 
sures that were to be Robert's — she hardly 
thought of them yet as hers ; and when 
she met her father-in-law before dinner, 
her fears were lessened and her heart soft- 
ened by Mrs. Brown's loquacious talk. 

They were to dine alone this first even, 
ing, and the sight of the pretty figure in a 
tasteful summer dress roused even Mr. 
Ainsworth to something like cordiality. 

^' I hope you'll be comfortable here, 
Alice," said he. " It's a dull house for a 
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young lady like you, and I have no one 
belonging to me to entertain you; but 
we'll do our best for you." 

The forlornness of the whole place, and 
the solitariness of this stern, reserved 
man, touched Alice to the quick. Forget- 
ting her husband's warnings as to her 
conduct, she threw her arms round her 
father-in-law's neck and kissed him. 
There was a moment of unfeigned surprise 
on his part, and dismay on that of his son ; 
then the old man laid his hand for an in- 
stant on the fair head, and saying, " You 
have a kind heart, child," led her in to din- 
ner without further remark. 

'*Well," observed the husband, when 
they were alone that night, " you have got 
on capitally, I must say, but it is the most 
extraordinary fluke. What possessed you 
to kiss my father after I had told you how 
he hated it?" 

n2 
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" I couldn't help it, Robert — ^he looked 
so lonely/' pleaded Alice. 

" He never looked anything else that I 
remember. Good heavens I it's laughable 
now, but I thought you had done for both 
of us. I can't imagine anyone ever using 
him so unceremoniously before." 

'' Poor man !" 

" That's all very fine, but you must be 
careful to-morrow night. I tell you every 
soul that is coming will criticise what you 
wear, and say, and do, and if you offend 
anybody, there will be the deuce to pay, 
and I shall get into hot water." 

" Robert, you really should not talk to 
me like that," replied Alice, with some 
spirit in her tone. 

" And why not, pray ?" 

" Because you make me nervous and 
miserable. I can't pretend to be anything 
I am not, nor can I help it if people do 
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not like me. As to behaviour, as long as 
I do nothing a lady should not do, no one 
has a right to complain." 

" Whew ! you needn't make a fuss. I 
hate temper. I am only warning you, and 
I think you might be obliged to me. It*s 
for your interest as well as mine to keep 
my father in a good humour." 

"I don't want to make a fuss, Robert 
dear," was the gentle reply, " only I shall 
get on much better if you say less to me 
about it.'* 

Alice did not sleep till late that night, 

for there was a shadow on her peace. 

This was not the first time she had felt 

herself subject to a criticism most unlike 

the affectionate discrimination to which 

she had been accustomed, nor could she 

conceal from herself that the standard by 

which she was judged now was lower, as 

well as the manner of judging less tender, 
than at the Hall. 
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The dinner-party on the following even- 
ing, was of the ponderous and costly order, 
both as to plate and food. For guests 
there were successful merchants, with bald 
heads and heavy watch chains, men of 
weight, to whom business is what ozone 
is to certain other people. 

There were also the merchants' wives, 
testifying to success in their silks of 
gorgeous make and richness, and their 
wealth of diamonds enhanced by much gold 
setting. 

Two of these dames brought daughters, 
slimmer copies of their mothers, damsels 
who were authorities on questions of gen- 
tility, and held decided views as to matri- 
mony, though they had not settled whether 
they could ever be brought to marry 
commoners. Two shy young men com- 
pleted the party; they were invited on 
account of the damsels aforesaid, but fate 
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used them hardly, for not being yet suc- 
cessful, the young ladies snubbed them, 
and the rest of the guests accounted them 
of very little worth. 

The only person who spoke with any 
kindliness to them was Alice, who pitied 
their awkwardness, and was rewarded by 
a dumb admiration. 

Very lovely she looked, as she sat at 
the head of the table in her pure wedding- 
dress, her sole ornament the pearl necklace 
that had been her mother's. Only the 
slight flush on her face betrayed her ner- 
vousness, and ere the fish was off the 
table, even her husband's anxious glance 
perceived that she had taken his father's 
guests by storm. Her gentle courtesy 
was felt by them all, as something of 
which it was impossible to be jealous, and 
which it was equally impossible not to 
admire. 
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Even the young ladies were conquered. 

"She really is pretty, Bella," said one 
of them after dinner, " though she is so 
very quiet, poor thing. I almost think I 
could copy that skirt, it is something quite 
new.'' 

''You ought to, Jemima, for youVe 
never taken your eyes off it. As for me, 
I think I could really make a friend of 
Mrs. Ainsworth, she looks as if she would 
understand one." 

It was a fatiguing evening for Alice, 
anxious as she was to please, yet feeling 
that she had no topics in common with 
her guests ; but she was rewarded for her 
exertions when they had departed, and her 
father-in-law thanked her with a heartiness 
that surprised himself, for the way in 
which she had received his old friends. 

As it wanted only two months of the 
time when the regiment would go to 
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Ireland, the Ainsworths did not care to 
establish themselves in Hurlborough. To 
Alice's unfeigned satisfaction, it was 
decided that she should return home at 
the expiration of her husband's leave, and 
that he should resume his bachelor quarters 
for the weeks that remained. 

It was in September that she reached 
the Hall, the month that, in the hill coun- 
try, is rich in embrowning purples and 
creamy gold. 

As soon as she could do so, Alice stole 
away to the fir-wood, and kneeling among 
the glistening bracken, felt a tightening at 
her throat as she looked across the glori- 
ous glen. 

The old view, the old lights and shades, 
changefully the same, but the girl that 
watched them — ah, the change in her, 
seemed to be fast destroying her old self. 

As the thought crossed her mi^jd, the 
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shadow of a great cloud swept across the 
sunniest part of the landscape, and Alice 
shivered as she saw it. And yet, she 
could tell her father and her more keen* 
eyed aunt that she was happy, very happy 
indeed. Of course things were not quite 
what she had fancied, but her fancies had 
been childish, and no doubt she would think 
the realities better by-and-by. Only — ^what 
was it she missed, and why did she realise 
the want now, when she found herself face 
to face with the country she so loved? 
Surely this was mere home-sickness, non- 
sense that Alice Ains worth must repress, 
as Alice Percy had repressed certain other 
thoughts long ago. 

She would not go up to the Scaur ; no, 
she would hurry home and read to Aunt 
Jane. 

And so ended the wife's first walk alone 
in the Red Glen. 
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CHAPTER V. 

^' But had I wist before I kist 

That love had been sae ill to win, 
I'd have locked my heart in a case o' gowd 
And pinned it wi' a siller pin. 

But had I kenned or I came frae hame 
How thou unkind wad'st been to me, 

I would have kept my border-side 
In spite of all thy peers and thee." 

T\UBLIN in November! Mud at the 
-*-^ quays, and mud in the streets, mud 
stickier and more slippery than in any 
other city. 

Grey skies, a drizzling rain, and a long 
waiting in the cold raw morning, before 
the door of their lodgings was open ta 
them. These were Alice's earliest impres- 
sions of her new home. 
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Her husband had obtained leave in order 
to fetch her, and a brother ofl&cer had taken 
rooms for them, but the shy gladness with 
which Alice set out was well-nigh dispelled 
ere the end of the journey. Soldier though 
he was, Ainsworth hated travelling, and 
his wife's inexperience made her rather a 
charge. Affairs did not improve when 
they got ioto their abode, the newly-lit fire 
would not burn, a sense of damp pervaded 
every corner, and a genuine Irish maid-of- 
all-work answered the bell. Her calm dis- 
regard of order and cleanliness, her extra- 
ordinary deshabille, and her unblushing 
excuses, made Ainsworth shudder, and fill- 
ed his wife with dismay. 

Nevertheless she took her place at break- 
fast with a smile on her face. 

" How strange it seems, Robert, to see 
you sit down opposite to me in uniform. 
I feel I am beginning soldiering in earnest." 
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^a call this campaigning in earnest/* 
replied Ainsworth, as lie uncovered a dish 
of cindrous-looking ham and eggs. *' Bah I 
I can't eat that stuff. I shall breakfast at 
Mess. What will you do ?" 

" Eat what I can, and leave the rest, I 
suppose." 

*' You had better look for other lodgings. 
What can have possessed Redmayne and 
his wife to take these ?" 

'* But, Robert, won't you come ? I don't 
know the way, nor how to choose lodg- 
ings! 

" As I was only here two nights before 
I went for you, I don't know the place 
either, so I can't help you. I told you I 
should be away almost all day. I'll lunch 
at Mess, and you must try to get some- 
thing decent for dinner. Go out and look 
for notices of rooms to let. Good-bye. I 
shall be late for parade unless I'm off." 
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Alice seemed so thoroughly bewildered, 
that her husband turned back to give her 
a careless kiss, and say, 

"I'm sorry for you, AUie, but it's all 
part of soldiering." 

The sweet face brightened at once, and 
those few kind words cheered the flutter- 
ing little heart through the long day, but 
AUce never forgot her experience in that 
house. First, she had to see the landlady, 
imposing in black silk and spotless apron, 
who supposed Mrs. Ainsworth would take 
four pints of milk, as that, at least, was 
what Lady Robinson took, who always 
stayed in those rooms. (Lady Robinson had 
three children.) 

Then came luncheon, with an experiment 
in puddings, meant as a rehearsal for 
dinner. The afternoon was spent in an 
unsuccessful search for rooms, and Alice 
was worn out by dinner time. She had 
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provided herself with some pastry for that 
meal, rather than repeat the pudding. 

Late on the following afternoon, her 
husband brought the welcome news that 
he had heard of good lodgings from an 
old acquaintance whom he met by chance, 
and that he had secured them from the 
next day. 

This made the second evening more 
endurable, and Alice packed up again 
gladly, Ainsworth undertaking to see the 
luggage moved and pay the bill. They 
subsequently heard that their quondam 
landlady was an ex-lady'smaid, innocent 
of cookery, but she appeared to thrive on 
the v«reek's rent paid by victims who left 
in hot haste. 

Now opened before Alice's eyes the new 
world of a garrison town, with its mixed 
society, cliques, gossip, and stir. 

Among the callers who poured in upon 
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her came Mrs. Redmayne, her motherly 
soul sorely vexed at her mistaken choice 
of rooms. The readiness with which her 
apologies were accepted increased her 
friendliness, and after giving sundry use* 
ful hints as to housekeeping, she asked 
AKce to come with her to the winter 
garden to hear the band. 

" But my husband may come in." 
**0r he may not. My dear, you can't 
stay in for him every day, or youll make 
yourself ill for want of exercise. Soldiers* 
wives have to be a little independent. 
Besides, your husband won't be in, for 
he's off with mine to the racquet court." 
'* He never told me he was going !" 
" Very likely he didn't know before he 
left this morning," said Mrs. Redmayne, 
and thought, " that's almost a fib, for I'm 
pretty sure Dick and he settled it yester- 
day, but it can't be helped." 
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" They all begin planning things to- 
gether," she continued, ''and you wouldn't 
like the officers to say your husband's hen- 
pecked if he doesn't join them. That's 
what my Dick used to tell me, and it's 
good sense." 

"I daresay it is. Mrs. Redmayne, I 
should never have thought of that. I 
fancied officers went about with their 
wives like other people," said Alice, with 
imconscious irony. ''You must help me 
not to make mistakes." 

'*That I will. Now get your bonnet 
on. I declare you are half-moped al- 
ready." 

" I am not accustomed to a town, you 
see, I cannot bear the streets, and I feel 
choked for want of air. But I shall grow 
used to it." 

The winter garden was a very fine one, 
and the ladies strolled up and down, look- 

VOL. n. 
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ing at the crowd in the intervals of the 
music. 

" Have any of the regiment called on 
you yet ?" inquired Mrs. Redmayne. 

" Some of them. Those two standing 
talking there came together." 

"Of course. They are so inseparable 
they are called Light and Shade, not bad 
nicknames for Summer and Knyghte." 

" Less curious than usual, I think. Is 
that disagreeable-looking man with the 
red hair another of the — th ?*' 

" Yes ; that is Major Bellaire, and you 
are right in saying he is disagreeable. He 
sneers at everthing and everybody, and 
€ares for nothing in heaven or earth but 
himself." 

The three gentlemen were facing the 
ladies as they advanced. They kept their 
places till the latter were almost close to 
them, then the two whom Alice knew, 
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turned their backs upon her, while the 
third stared at her rudely as she passed. 
Mrs. Redmayne saw her face crimson, and 
turned off to a side walk. 

" Never mind them, my dear, though 
that is as cool a thing as ever I saw. After 
all they come off worst, for they lose their 
gentlemanliness, while we only lose their 
greeting — no severe loss." 

" But what have I done that they should 
behave so to me ?' 

'*You! I'll tell you. You've married 
one of the — th. You mav well look 
puzzled ; but you don't know their ways 
yet. Two or three of them were acquaint- 
ances of mine before I married, and one of 
them took the trouble to tell me that he 
would not be able to call on me afterwards, 
as he made a point of never calling on a 
brother officer's wife." 

o2 
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"I never heard anything so extra- 
ordinary. "Wasn't he a gentleman ?" 

*' He thought himself a very perfect one. 
Sit down here, and 111 tell you about it 
all/' 

The bench Mrs. Redmayne chose faced 
a door to the outer garden, and a stream 
of people passed in and out. 

Among them came Captain Harcourt, 
who, seeing the ladies in deep conference, 
remained near, so as to join them when 
they rose. 

Also, accompanied by two or three noisy 
cavalry oflficers, Maud Brabazon swept by, 
and thought it was because of Mrs. Ains- 
worth's neighbourhood that her old ac- 
quaintance only vouchsafed her a distant 
bow. 

*'You have heard of Colonel Stone?" 
began Mrs. Redmayne. *' He was a woman- 
hater, and set his face against an ofl&cer 
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marrying. He brought about the rule that 
anyone doing so must pay a heavy fine to 
the Mess. If a rich cousin hadn't paid 

• 

Dick's, I don't know what we should have 
done. Of course, when a thing is regi- 
mental custom, everyone takes it up, 
whether it is sense or nonsense, and so it 
became the fashion to slight any unlucky 
lady who married one of the — th. They 
went too far for Dick's patience once, and 
one of them had to apologise for a piece of 
discourtesy to me." 

''What was it?" 

" Oh ! I won't rake up an old story. I 
merely mentioned it to show that you were 
not the only victim. Luckily, Colonel 
Stone has gone to his own place. I don't 
mean that he's dead, but gone to some 
Irish bog, where, if he tyrannises over his 
tenants, as he did over his regiment, I 
should think he will be shot some day. 
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Colonel Berkely is different ; but the old 
manners will last awhile." 

" Surely neither Major Martyn nor Cap- 
tain Harcourt ever behaved in that sort of 
way ?" 

'* Certainly not. Dear old Major Martyn 
couldn't do an unkind thing if he tried, 
and as for the other, I never can under- 
stand how he stays in the — ^th. He joined 
it because some of his family had been in 
it." 

'* He was our best man, you know, and 
always seemed so pleasant." 

" He has what I call a wholesome na- 
ture. He never sneers, and never swag- 
gers, two things of which one sees more 
than enough. There he is ; I will tell him 
those two young gentlemen need a lesson 
in the * art of deportment.' " 

It is probable that the needful teaching 
was administered in some form or other, 
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for when next Mrs. Ainsworth met the 
culprits, they bowed profoundly. They 
had not meant much harm, but had blun- 
dered, as youths do to whom one leader 
seems about as good as another. 

When Alice looked back to this part of 
her life, it seemed to her that she had 
undergone a process of crystallisation. 

Hardly a day passed without the occur- 
rence of some trifling incident that affected 
her whole mode of thought, repressing her 
impulses, and showing her human nature 
in the cold light of reaUty. She had the 
frank demonstrativeness of a child to those 
she loved, and at first would sit down of 
an evening on a stool at her husband's 
feet, as she had done of old at her father's. 
She did not do so often — the difference 
was too marked. She missed the caress- 
ing hand on her head, the kindly eyes, . 
the " Well, darling, what news to-night ? " 
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with which the Squire welcomed her. 

Ainsworth had not a particle of gra* 
ciousness in his character. The studied 
attentions of the lover were undreamt of 
by the husband, and as he silently smoked 
his after-dinner cheroot, his motionless 
indifEerence was equivalent to a repulse. 
He did not deliberately intend to be un- 
kind, yet the crystallising process pro- 
gressed rapidly under this treatment. 

Surely a day will come when dull hearts, 
that are guilty of negative cruelty of this 
sort, shall be called to account. Some- 
times, too, he did not return home till 
dinner, and after eating his meal in com- 
parative silence, would fall asleep in his 
arm-chair. No wonder time hung heavy 
on hand with his wife, and that she grew 
to regard her drawing-room as a prison- 
house, and longed wildly for the unre- 
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strained rambles and pleasant intercourse 
of her home life. 

Even solitude, however, was preferable 
to some society, as she found one afternoon 
when Major Bellaire called upon her. His 
supercilious familiarity disgusted her, and 
made her angry with herself because she 
knew not how to show her resentment. 
She allowed the conversation to flag, an- 
swering him in monosyllables, and he soon 
rose. 

As he did so, he remarked, with a mock- 
ing look in his blue eyes — 

" I suppose the Diver doesn't come home 
as regularly as he did at first, does he ? 
— stays out a little, eh ?" 

The taunt stung, and the smothered 
indignation leapt to Alice's face as she 
replied — 

"My husband comes when it suits us 
both. Good morning." 
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Hardly had she recovered her equa- 
nimity when a fresh visitor appeared in 
the person of Mrs. O'Leary, a tall, showily- 
dressed lady, full of gossip, which she 
called news. 

Alice, listening with what patience she 
might to stories of people she did not 
know, was thankful to see her husband 
and Captain Harcourt enter. Mrs. O'Leary 
greeted them with effusion, and instantly 
asked where they had been spending the 
afternoon. 

'Tve been last in Grafton Street, where 
I met my ideal woman," answered Ains- 
worth. 

'* Dear me ! How do you like that, Mrs. 
Ainsworth? I shouldn't allow my hus- 
band to say such a thing." 

"I don't wish to rule mine, you see," 
said Alice, bravely, though she clasped her 
hands involuntarily tighter over the fancy- 
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work on her knee. Harcourt came to the- 
rescue. 

*^ He forgets, Mrs. Ainsworth, that 
ideals are unrealisable, so the fact of his 
seeing this lady robs her of the title." 

*^Eh, what's that? Don't talk stuff, 
Cecil. The lady's a very substantial ideal, 
I can tell you." 

" And may one ask who this interesting 
person is, or is that an unfair question ?" 
inquired Mrs. O'Leary, whose keen Irish 
eyes were making rapid notes. 

*' She's a Mrs. Brabazon, wife of " 

"Mrs. Brabazon!" echoed Alice, sur* 
prised. 

'* Why, what do you know of her ?" 

"I saw her that day at Hazelshaugh^ 
and very handsome she is too." 

** By Jove ! you're right, Alice, and you 
shall make her acquaintance." 

"Dear me I this is delightful !" laughed 
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the visitor. *' I always thought Mrs. Bra- 
bazon was — ah, well — a little prononcSe, 
you know. But, of course, if you are going 
to take Mrs. Ainsworth there, the world 
must be wrong. I must make acquaint- 
ance, too, with your 'ideal.' Perhaps we 
may meet at her house. Good-bye, dear 
Mrs. Ainsworth." 

*' Confound that woman, what a tongue 
«he has !" said Ainsworth, as he shut the 

door ; but neither of the others replied, and 
after a few minutes' chat, Harcourt took 
his leave, sure that Alice would gladly be 
alone. 

She, hurt and annoyed, debated whether 
she should allude to what had passed, 
knew that she was afraid to do so, and 
shrank yet more from the consciousness of 
her own fear. With an effort, after din- 
ner, she began — 

" Don't go to sleep for five minutes. 
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Eobert, I want to tell you what Major 
Bellaire said to-day." 

'^Well, what was it — anything amus- 

ing?" 

** I did not find it so," said she, and 
described the look and tone that had added 
point to the remark that vexed her. 

If she expected sympathy she was dis- 
appointed, for all the answer that she 
received was a sleepy grunt. 

" Eobert 1" she exclaimed, " don't you 
care one bit how I get on ? I do think the 

th are so ill-mannered, I shall hate 

them soon !" 

** Then you'll be a fool !" said Ains- 
worth, waking up when the regiment was 
attacked. "If you'd learn the ways of 
the world and not make mountains out of 
mole-hills, you'd get on better. Oh come, 
Alice, if you're going to cry, I shall go to 
the club. I can't stand tears." 
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"Don't be afraid, I shall not disturb 
you ; I am going upstairs for some work.'* 

She left the room slowly, but safely 
locked into her own, she sobbed passion- 
ately, quietly too, that she might not be 
heard. 

Long after, when she stole downstairs 
for some tea, she found, as she expected 
and hoped, her husband sound asleep, so 
that she crept to bed unobserved. 

"What are you going to do to-day, 
Bob ?" asked Harcourt, after parade next 
morning. 

*' Going to the band. My wife's to meet 
me there, to be introduced to Mrs. Braba- 
zon." 

''Not really?" 

'^Eeally; why not? You forget they 
were both at Hazelshaugh," was the reply 
in a defiant tone. 

''Everybody goes to a meet. Besides, 
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the Philipses didn't know her as well as 
anyone in the garrison does. I know Td 
be sorry to see any of my womankind 
going about with her." 

*> You seem deuced hot about it. When 
did you grow so particular." 

*' Always was on that subject. Besides, 
Maud isn't improving by any means. Her 
husl?and's getting up whist parties again. 
Come, Bob, you know it as well as I do." 

" I know nothing about it, except that 
she's the handsomest and wittiest woman 
in Dublin, and if Alice picks up a trifle of 
her style, she'll be none the worse." 

"The Lord forbid!" said Harcourt to 
himself, turning away and resolving that 
he too would hear the band. 

Ill luck seemed to pursue Alice in what- 
ever she did or left undone. Conscious in 
a vague way that her courage was about to 
be tried, she dressed herself with great 
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care that afternoon, and entered the gar- 
den with more than her usual self-pos- 
session. 

Nothing so fortifies a woman as the 
knowledge that she is looking her best. 

At the gateway Fate bore down upon 
her in the person of Mrs. O'Gorman, one 
of her new acquaintances. Stout, high- 
coloured, loud-voiced, she was at any time 
to be avoided, but more especially to-day, 
for her brilliant purple silk made Alice's 
delicate blue and grey look sickly. 

Moreover she was accompanied, or, more 
properly, surrounded, by her three daugh- 
ters, who, though better dressed, were still 
calculated to strike all beholders. "My 
Blanche, my Helena, and my little Rosie," 
were as well known as the shrubs in St. 
Stephen's Green, or any other perennial 
ornaments of the city. 

^' Ah ! Mrs. Ainsworth, I'm delighted to 
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see ye, and so are the girls. Are ye goin* 
to the band ? But of course ye are, and 
m be glad to take ye in with me. Will 
there be many of yer friends there, do you 
think r 

" I don't know," said Alice. " I think 
FU take a turn in the garden. Don't let 
me keep you." 

" Shure, it's all the same, only what 
would ye be going round the garden for, 
with the music going on, and all the people 
inside ? And there's the Madeleine Waltz, 
too, that makes me long to be dancin' 
again myself. Ye'd better come in with 
me and the girls, me dear, and I daresay 
you'll find somebody ye know." 

There was no escape, and with a desper- 
ate hope that her husband might not have 
arrived, Alice went in, vainly trying to 
edge away from the rest of the party. 
Opposite the door, as though waiting for 

VOL. n, P 
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her, stood Mrs. Brabazon and Ainswortiii, 
and she felt the repressed smile on the one 
face, and the annoyance on the other, as 
they saw her companions. Captain Har- 
court and Mr. Barron, one of the — ^th, 
who had been at her marriage, were not 
far off, and her courage rose. 

" There is my husband, Mrs. O'Gorman, 
I shall join him." 

" Of course ; and I'll speak to him too. 
"Who is that tall man over there? — ^he's 
one of your regiment, isn't he ? You might 
introduce me, me dear." 

Alice walked straight up to her husband, 
and said quietly, 

"Are you early, or am I late, Eobert? I 
daresay I may be. Mrs. O'Gorman de- 
tained me at the door." 

Ainsworth made some indistinct reply, 
introduced his wife to Mrs. Brabazon, and 
bowed to Mrs. O'Gorman with a stiffness 
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that chilled even her. She hung on, how- 
ever, in the hope of joining in the conver- 
sation, for she was always unwearied and 
undaunted in her campaigning on "the 
girls' " behalf. 

Harcourt and Barron coming forward, 
the former remarked, rather distinctly, as 
he shook hands with Alice, 

" If you want to see your friends, you 
had better move down the building — all 
the world is congregating at the further 
end." 

" The music sounds better here, I think,'' 
she answered simply, but was relieved when 
Mrs. O'Gorman exclaimed, 

"I'll bid ye good-bye for the present, 
Mrs. Ainsworth, for I think I see a friend 
Tve been looking for. I daresay we'll meet 
again, and you must come some day to my 
little house, ye're always welcome, and 
anyone ye like to bring." 

p2 
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" Very neatly done, Captain Harcourt," 
said Mrs. Brabazon, as the purple silk 
sailed away. " Your strategy is admirable," 

^^Thanks. I thought you'd all be grateful. 
Your incumbrance has gone to look for 
' all the world ' at the other end, Mrs. 
Ainsworth.'' 

'' Oh, I see," said Alice, laughing, "poor 
Mrs. 'Gorman, she is certainly very terri- 
ble.'' 

" What the deuce made you come in 
with her, Alice ? The idea of going about 
with a woman like that is too awful," said 
Ainsworth, sharply. 

'* You might have been able to dismiss 
her, Robert; but I couldn't. I tried to 
stay in the garden, but she offered to walk 
there, too. That would have been worse, 
wouldn't it ?" 

^' I suppose you were too polite to her at 
first, or she couldn't have done it." 
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'*rm afraid, Eobert, they didn't teach 
impoliteness in Westmoreland. I daresay 
I could learn it here. Don't you think so, 
Mrs. Brabazon?" 

Perhaps no one was more surprised than 
Alice herself at this speech ; but something 
in Maud's face roused a spirit of defiance 
she had never felt before. Unhappily, the 
flash of her eyes made her remark appear 
an ebullition of temper, instead of a well- 
merited rebuke, and Maud, though she 
respected her for the first time, acted a 
well-bred astonishment, and answered, as 
though soothing a child, 

*^I daresay you could find teachers. 
Of course there are ill-regulated people 
everywhere. Have you seen the pro- 
gramme ? " 

" No," and Alice moved away to see it, 
followed by her husband, while Mr. Barron, 
who did not enjoy these passages of arms. 
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joined some other acquadntances. Instantly 
Maud turned to Harcourt. 

** You seem to be taking great interest 
in our inginue. It is a new r6le for you." 

^^ You mean that a real inghme is new. 
I always liked variety," he replied, hating 
the speaker and the topic, but suspecting 
that he had better not quarrel with either. 

" I yeally believe an idiot would attract 
men, if there were but one in the world." 

"Wouldn't the men be idiots if they 
didn't go to see such a rarity ? You would 
be the first to say so." 

'^ Yes, you score there. You think her 
very pretty, I suppose," indicating Alice. 

"Yes, I do. And to another woman 
that is unf orgiveable, isn't it ?" 

Another score; Harcourt remembered 
that this particular woman liked to be 
thought magnanimous to her sex. 

*'Not to me. I allow the prettiness, 
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and even grace, but I suppose I judge 
others by myself. To me, good looks are 
nothing without savoir-faire and style. 
They are the seasoning of society, the 
finish on the raw material. Without them 
a pretty woman is fade^ and a handsome 
man is a bear." 

" Alas ! I have the bad taste to prefer 
the raw material sometimes, even at the 
risk of being included among the brutes." 

" Shall I say the worse for you, or the 
better for the brutes ?" 

*' You are certain to say what suits the 
case best," replied Harcourt, who hoped by 
a timely compliment to divert a fresh 
attack. He succeeded, for Maud, apparent- 
ly satisfied, joined the Ainsworths, and the 
conversation became general. 

It pleased him to see how Alice drew 
away from the growing circle of Mrs. 
Brabazon's friends, and what scant atten- 
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tion she bestowed on one or two of them 
who requested an introduction. The two 
women were sufficiently remarkable to 
attract a good deal of notice, and one lady 
described them aptly when she compared 
them to a wild rose and a Guernsey 
lily. 

Before leaving the garden, Mrs. Bra- 
bazon turned to Alice with her finest 
smile. 

" I have always a few friends to five 
o'clock tea on Thursdays, and I hope to 
see you among them whenever you like." 

" Thanks. I will come some Thursday 
when I am not engaged." 

"Ah, perhaps your afternoon is filled. 
I am out so much that I do not like 
people to call on other days at that hour. 
It is such a bore missing them. Of 
course I sometimes have tea-parties by 
invitation, in fact Captain Brabazon has 
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one to-day, and your husband is kind 
enough to come. It ia about some busi- 
ness, racing, I think ; and even I may be 
de trap when I have poured out the tea, so 
I cannot ask you, or I should have been 
delighted." 

''You are very kind, but I am going 
home, so it is as well," smiled Alice, 
" I will wish you and Eobert good-bye 
then — and you too. Captain Harcourt ; are 
you going to tea ?" 

" No ; Captain Brabazon has not 
honoured me with an invite. May I come 
with you, our roads lie together ?" 

*' Certainly." So these two went away 
together, and there was a malicious smile 
on Maud's lips and a wicked gleam in her 
eyes as she turned to her*companion. 

" Captain Harcourt is hardly so amusing 
as he used to be, I think.'' 

'' I think his head is in the clouds. 
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He's always reading, and lie and my wife 
talk of nothing elsQ but books." 

" That must suit them both admirably. 
Do you know I am dreadfully tired of this 
place, let us go home. If Captain Bra- 
bazon has not come, we will have our tea 
together without waiting." 

That night, over the wine at Mess, there 
was some talk about the Ainsworths, and 
Barron remarked across the table to Har- 
court, 

'*I said after the marriage Mrs. Ains- 
worth had a good deal to learn, and I 
thought so this afternoon, eh, Harcourt ?" 

*' Or we have, according to which way 
you look at it. The Westmoreland hills, 
and a series of garrison towns, must turn 
out rather different scholars. The cur- 
riculum is hardly the same. I suspect the 
first is the most classical." 

As Mr. Barron was one of the excellent 
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people who always take things literally, he 
remained silent and mystified, while Har- 
court took up his glass and moved lazily 
to a chair further up the table. Here he 
was next the senior major, a soldierly 
man with grizzled hair, now listening with 
great enjoyment to a hot argument be; 
tween two ensigns on the use of cavalry. 

" What the deuce do you find to amuse 
you in that stuff, Martyn?'* asked Har- 
court irritably, after watching him for a 
few moments. 

"Eh? It's by no means all stuff, I 
assure you, and you know I like to see 
what material our youngsters are made of. 
That one's a capital young fellow." 

**Glad to hear it; it's more than the 
other one is." 

" What's wrong with you, Cecil ? YouVe 
taken a very jaundiced view of life lately. 
Hallo V^ — ^the kindly grey eyes looked 
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anxiously at Haroourt — "you were the 
Diver's best man ; you were not liit by one 
of the bridesmaids, were you ?" 
'^ Not I ; you needn't be afraid." 
** Don't you go in for that, my boy. You're 
the best soldier among us, and I can't 
spare you. You mustn't marry." 

*^ It's not the least likely. But be honest, 
Martyn, do you never get tired of all 
this ?" 

" What, the Mess, do you mean ? " 
'* Yes ; the same topics, the same opin- 
ions, night after night. I declare I know 
what the fellows are going to say better 
than they do themselves ; and you Ve been 
at it so long, too." 

"Well, I hadnt such luck in my youth 
as youVe had," replied the Major, good- 
humouredly; "but it's just as well. If I 
had got my promotion sooner, I'd have 
been shelved now, and what on earth 
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should I have done ? As it is, I may stick 
to the old regiment for some years yet, 
and I don't think you will owe me a 
grudge, Cecil, though I do stand in your 
way." 

^' No, indeed, Martyn, I don't know how 
we'd get on without you." 

" Well, some of you would miss me, I 
hope ; and believe me, in spite of its same- 
ness, a man's old Mess is his best home — I 
mean for landless fellows like myself ; you 
have other duties. By Jove ! I wouldn't 
change my place here, with all its associa- 
tions, to sit opposite the fairest face in 
Christendom." 

''Upon my word, I wish I were you !'^ 
said Harcourt, rising ; " you're the greatest 
philosopher I know. Well, I'm off to my 
room to read. Come up, if you like, when 
that eternal whist of yours is over." 

The old Major shook his head as he 
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too left the table, and muttering, ** Some- 
thing wrong there ; it's a woman, Pll be 
bounds" he went ofE to his rubber. There 
his reflections on his favourite so inter- 
fered with his play that his partner was 
thrown into abject confusion of mind. 
Something was indeed wrong when the 
Major's game was not up to the mark. 

Not a word did Harcourt read when he 
reached his quarters, but far into the night 
he sat by his fire, thinking, questioning 
himself, as his habit was. 

Who was he, that he should be Phari- 
saical ? Would he have felt this virtuous 
indignation against Maud if she had wound- 
ed any other woman but Mrs, Ainsworth ? 
Could he blame the man who was so easily 
induced to go to Maud's house, when he 
himself had been so supremely happy that 
afternoon in Mrs. Ainsworth's society? 
Yet no, this was morbid, for he knew 
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that the Brabazon afternoon parties were 
certain to include scandal, talked so bril- 
liantly that it became a jest, with pro- 
bably a little flirtation, and "just one 
rubber to finish the entertainment." 

Whereas, he thought of Alice moving 
gracefully in her sunny room as she made 
the tea ready, her innocent eyes, her sweet 
laugh, her unsullied nature, and he paced 
the room with impatient steps as he re- 
flected on Ainsworth's blind folly and his 
own impotence. 

Stay, was he quite helpless in the mat- 
ter ? Had he no influence he could use ? 
With his old chum he had none ; he felt 
that where the wife, the queen that should 
have been, had failed, he dared not inter- 
fere. But with Maud, he thought care- 
fully over his acquaintance with her, and 
fancied he understood her. She had an 
insatiable craving for admiration — ^had 
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even enjoyed being complimented by him 
when he was but an idle young subaltern. 
Her life was, must be, an unhappy one, and 
therefore she desired excitement; but she 
was not all bad. If he were to speak to 
her fairly and frankly, would she consent 
to let Ainsworth drop? Or — for there 
was a bitter side to her character — would 
she only seek the more to fascinate him ? 
It was a terrible risk, yet he felt inchned 
to try it — the more so as he knew that 
Ainsworth seldom paused to weigh an 
action or consider a word. 

However he might decide in the end, of 
one thing he was certain — ^no deed, word, 
or glance of his should ever make Alice's 
pure eyes look at him less trustfully. 
Nothing in his power should be left undone 
that could afEord her an instant's pleasure ; 
but, whatever the cost to himself, the world 
should never even whisper that they two 
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were more than ordinary friends. With this 
resolution in his heart, he went to sleeps 
and did not know that his reflections had 
led him into two serious blunders. Alice's 
character he read rightly, as love does 
read, with the instinctive quickness of true 
sympathy. Ainsworth he knew, as one 
man knows another in a regiment, where 
the bad qualities are pretty sure to be 
gauged. But he under- estimated the effect 
of his own chivalrous manner on women 
he knew well, as was perhaps natural, for 
the knightly nature is always humble; 
Worse mistake still, he forgot that a desire 
for admiration is often the disguise thrown 
over a pitiful craving for love. 

Some women there are who, if only their 
hero's cup of happiness is full, are content 
that another woman should fill it; but Maud 
Brabazon had been nurtured in a very 
different school. 

VOL. n. Q 
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Days slipped by, and Christmas Eve 
came, when there was always a large 
gathering at the — ^th Mess. The wonted 
toasts and merriment must have touched 
some lingering softness in Ainsworth, and 
Alice was awoke, about two in the morn- 
ing, to find a figure, bright in scarlet and 
gold, stooping over her, and saying cheerily, 
*' A merry Christmas to you, wife." 

The poor child threw her arms round 
his neck, thrilling almost painfully at the 
unwonted tenderness ; she little knew what 
a depth of lovingness lay unawaked in her 
heart. 

Her husband went to church with her, 
and they dined with the Redmaynes, so 
that Christmas Day was full of sunshine, 
but it was the gleam before a storm, for 
Ainsworth's manner began to grow daily 
more surly and irritable. The landlady 
occasionally asked questions as to his move- 
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ments, in a tone that struck strangely on 
Alice's ear, and she almost believed that 
some trouble must be impending, of which 
she alone did not know the cause. 

Once, when they were getting into a 
cab, a shabby-looking man darted out from 
a portico opposite, and thrust a document 
into Ainsworth's hand. 

'' I have the original here, sir," said he, 
touching his breast-pocket. 

*' Very well, all right,'' said the former, 
putting the paper into his own without 
opening it. 

*' What is that, Eobert ?" asked his wife 
anxiously, though a recollection of a pas- 
sage in a certain novel suggested the ex- 
planation. 

" Nothing. Never you mind," answered 
he, and talked on, as though nothing had 
occurred. It was always the same; the 
wife tried, by every means in her power, 

q2 
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to obtain her husband's confidence, and 
failed utterly, so that she was forced to 
bear herself as though she were deaf and 
blind, while his face grew harder, and his 
letters were received with a smothered 
oath. 

Several times she reminded him that 
bills were due, but he took no notice of her 
remark. At last the landlady began to 
complain, and nerving herself for an 
effort, Alice again broached the subject. 

*'Eobert, Mrs. Cole says she must be 
paid, and I really can't put her off 
again." 

" Why can't the woman wait ?" 
" I suppose she cannot, and I do not 
see why she should. Eobert, dear, if we 
are spending too much, do let us go and 
live somewhere else. If you would only 
trust me, and let me understand !" 

*' I hate talking of business. There's a 
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cheque, send it to Borrougli's to-morrow — 
no, take it yourself ; I can't go. And go 
early, when there won't be so many 
people." 

Alice did as she was bid, but it was an 
unpleasant task. Numbers of officers 
were passing to and fro through the noise- 
less swing doors of the agent's office, and 
surprise was very evident on their faces at 
the unwonted sight of a lady in such a 
place. There was a disagreeable pause 
too while the cheque was being examined. 
The man to whom she had given it turned 
to speak to her, but another stopped him, 
and her quick ear caught the words, 
" Hush, it's Mrs. Ainsworth." 

Finally, after some delay, the money 
was handed to her, and she returned home, 
still more convinced that her husband's 
affairs were not as they should be. 

"AUie, I want you to write to my 
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father,^ said Ainsworth, on the following 
evening. 

" Very well. I wrote a couple of days 
ago, however, so I have not much to 
say.'' 

" Oh, you can find some chatter to fill 
a sheet, and then I want you to ask him 
for some money. Put it as nicely as you 
can, you know." 

" Am I to say you want it at once ?" 

" I ! You don't suppose you are to ask 
it for me ! You must do it on your own 
account." 

There was a minute's silence ere Alice 
raised her pale face from her work. 

"I cannot do that, Robert; it is not 
true." 

" Then, by Jove, it will be ; you'll want 
money before long, I can tell you." 

" Tell your father so, and ask him to 
help you." 
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"Alice, you are enough to provoke a 
saint I You know my father's notions as 
well as I do, and you coolly propose that I 
You had better write as I bid you, or you 
will regret it." 

" I cannot I" 

"May I ask if this is your notion of 
obedience or love? You women are all 
alike. You'll profess everything, as long 
as you're not asked to go against some 
fantastic notion of your own." 

" I will write a letter, which you shall 
see, in the only way I can write it. If you 
do not like it, I cannot help you. Even 
for you I will not beg for money I do not 
want." 

" But suppose we want it badly ?" 

" Trust me, Eobert; tell me all about it, 
and see if I will not do anything I can 
rightly do to help you." 

" I've told you quite enough for you to 
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act on. Write your letter at once, and it 
will catch to-night's post." 

The letter was written, but its phrases 
were argued over till long past the post 
hour. A sort of compromise was effected 
which pleased neither, and with a heavy 
heart Alice awaited the reply. 

It came, almost by return. 

*' The Beeches, Bamstead. 

" Jan. 4th, 18—. 

*'Deab Daughter, 

*' I know my son better than you 
do, for I am his father, and you are only 
his wife. I recognize his hand in your last 
letter very plainly. Tell him I appreciate 
the compliment he pays my head, when he 
tries so stale a plan for obtaining money. 
All the same you, my dear daughter, shall 
not suffer for his folly. That is to say, in 
a pecuniary point of view, I cannot help 
you in any other. If you are in trouble 
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send me your bills. Send a note with 
them, to assure me you have not been in- 
curring any unusual expense. Then I will 
pay them. 

" As to my son's debts, if he chooses to 
make a clean breast of them to Captain 
Harcourt, I will communicate with him on 
the subject, but not with Eobert himself. 
This is final. 

*' Your affectionate father-in-law, 

*' Andrew Ainswobth." 



''D nl" exclaimed Ainsworth, fling- 
ing the letter on to the table. ''My father 
must be mad. Does he think Tm going to 
be treated in this way, as if I were a child ? 
What the devil has Harcourt to do with 
my affairs, I'd like to know ?" 

" It does seem hard, Eobert, " said 
Alice, timidly ; " but what else can you 
do?" 
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'^Nothing, I suppose, as that infernal 
entail makes you a poor woman. I dare- 
say you wouldn't ask your father for 
money, without telling him what every 
bill was for. Besides, it wouldn't do/' he 
continued, as he remembered the figure 
there was to pay. 

*' Have we really no money, Robert ? I 
know I have not drawn nearly all I have 
for dress, though I did take some of it for 
the house bills. Would what is left help 
you?" 

"You are a wonderful baby for your 
age, Alice," returned her husband, render- 
ed almost good-humoured by a sense of 
the ludicrous disproportion between the 
balance in hand and the debts. '* It would 
take your pin-money for several years to 
clear me. There, don't look scared. I sup- 
pose I must make the best of a bad bargain. 
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and see Harcourt. Where's that precious 
epistle ?" 

Left alone, Alice thought for a while, 
and then wrote a letter, which she posted 
herself. It ran as follows : — 

<' Memon Street, Thursday. 

" Deab Fathbb, 

" You are very good indeed to us^ 
to me particularly, and it is a great com- 
fort to feel that 1 have you to depend on. 
I should not like to tell my own people 
about Eobert's affairs, and I am frightened 
when I know bills are due, and I have 
nothing to pay them with. But I want to 
say one thing. Isn't it a little hard for 
Robert to go to a third person about such 
matters ? I think he feels it so. You 
know best, and perhaps I ought not to 
write this, but you have been so kind to 
me, and I cannot resist asking if you would 
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very much mind writing direct to Robert. 
He does not know of tliis letter. Please 
do not be angry with me. 

" Your affectionate daughter-in-law, 

" Alice Ainswobth." 

Alice watched for the postman on the 
morning when the answer was due, and 
managed to slip away with it to her own 
room, feeling as guilty, poor child, as 
though she had been committing a crime. 
The contents made her gasp and stagger 
to the open window for a breath of fresh 
air. 

" The Beeches, Bamstead. 
** January 8th, 18 — • 

'* Deae Daughter, 

*' I am not angry with you now, 
though I was at first. It is right enough 
that you should take your husband's part, 
but you oblige me to tell you what I would 
rather have kept quiet. Before your mar- 
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riage, I asked Eobert for a list of his 
debts, that I might pay them. He gave it 
me, and assured me it was a complete one. 
That was a lie. I found him out, and was 
sorry for you, but I could hardly go and 
tell what my own son had done. I daresay 
he thinks he has excuses, but 1 don't know 
them. I vowed then I would never have 
any business dealings with him again, and 
I keep my word. I might employ a law- 
yer, but that costs money, and lawyers are 
generally scoundrels. Harcourt is a gen- 
tleman, and won't cheat me, and he's a 
clever man, so Robert won't cheat him. 
Keep this to yourself, but if you can give 
Captain Harcourt a hint to look sharp 
after things, do so. 

" Your affectionate father-in-law, 

" A. A. 

"P.S. — I'm sorry, my dear, but you 
brought this on yourself." 
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A lie^ and the man was her husband ! 
Everything, save that one thought^ seemed 
to grow indistinct round Alice. There 
ensued for her one of those pauses that 
happily come but rarely in a lifetime, when 
time goes on, but thought and feeling seem 
to stop, arrested by some knowledge, the 
meaning of which they cannot grasp. 

Her husband's voice calling her to break- 
fast brought her to herself, and she totter- 
ed to the door. Her heart was beating 
now painfully, so that she was sick and 
dizzy. She leant over the bannisters, and 
begged him to breakfast without her, as 
she was not well, and then threw herself 
on the bed, hoping that the palpitation 
would cease. 

Again she had to rouse herself, for 
Ainsworth's rapid step was on the stair. 
She locked the door just as he touched the 
handle. 
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"What's the matter, Alice? — are you 
ill ?" 

" No, I am out of sorts. I felt faint." 

"You shouldn't lock your door, then. 
Can I do anything for you ?" 

" No, no — I shall be better soon— don't 
wait." 

"I can't — parade's early. Get Mrs. 
Cole up if you're not better, and do un- 
lock the door." 

He was gone, and Alice went down for 
some attempt at breakfast. She could 
touch nothing but some tea, then hurried 
over her housekeeping, gave orders that 
no callers should be admitted, and return- 
ed to her own room with Mr. Ainsworth's 
stern letter in her hand. Does her misery 
seem overdrawn? Perhaps it may; but 
then she was so ignorant, this poor little 
country girl I She knew nothing of the 
world and its ways — nothing of the intri- 
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cacies of the masculine code of hon- 
our. 

To her simple mind debt appeared to be 
akin to theft. She did not know how easy 
it is for a man to order articles that he 
"must have/' without stopping to consider 
how or when they are to be paid for. Nor 
would she have understood that an inten- 
tion to pay "some day " is a salve that should 
prevent conscience from pricking needless- 
ly. As to that other terrible accusation in 
the letter, she saw it in her mind's eye, 
knew exactly where it lay on the page, and 
yet she forced herself to read it again. It 
was as if an ungentle hand had turned a 
key in a lock, and opened a door she had 
kept carefully closed. She was face to 
face with the skeleton behind the door now, 
and she knew that never again would she 
be unconscious of its existence. 

The perfect openness of her own nature 
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made her quick to notice any appearance 
of double-dealing in others, and on several 
occasions she had felt that her husband 
had been less than truthful. 

She had heedfuUy kept clear of every 
subject that he seemed inclined to evade, 
but, in spite of her care, she knew that there 
had been evasions. Each was probably a 
trifle, but drops of poison may kill, if ad- 
ministered often enough. 

As she lay on her bed, seeing the dusty 
sunbeams creep along the pale wall, hear- 
ing the dull sound of wheels increase with 
the coming of noon, she saw also in a 
mental panorama the stages of her own 
life and love. She saw herself, a young, 
happy girl, full of wondrous dreams, so 
pleasant in the dreaming that she never 
thought of them as possible realities. She 
went over the incidents of her acquaintance 
with Ainsworth from the breakfast at 

VOL. II. R 
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Hazelshaugh to a moment the recollection 
of which stabbed her. 

She had been reading to herself the 
^' Rhyme of the Duchess May," and he 
took up the book when she was out. One 
or two lines struck even his unpoetic fancy, 
and he asked her on her return whether 
she thought such a tale possible, would she, 
for example, have dared death like the 
duchess ? 

" I hope so," she had replied. " A wo- 
man who could not die so would not 
deserve life." 

*' Then for such a Duchess's sake I could 
envy Sir Guy," he answered, looking straight 
into her eyes. 

She saw herself and him while he could 
still use honeyed phrases, and she was full 
of radiant belief in him ; she thought of 
herself and him now, on this miserable 
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morning when she knew him for what he 
was. 

The mind is never so wayward as during 
grief. Perhaps it is the rarity of happiness 
that makes it so absorbing ; certainly our 
thoughts seldom play truant in moments 
of delight. But in seasons of distress, 
who does not know how they wander? 
We seem to let the reins drop from slack 
fingers, that in brighter hours would make 
the steed curvet proudly, answering to the 
curb. 

With no connecting link that she could 
trace, there came suddenly to Alice a 
memory of her childhood. She saw again 
the drawing-room at the Red Hall, with 
the low sun shining on her father's kindly 
face, as he sat in an arm-chair by the fire. 
She saw herself, in a short, print frock, 
the rosebud pattern on which was distinct 

r2 
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in her mind's eye, standing before him to 
recite a newly-learnt poem, while Aunt 
Jane looked over her spectacles and paused 
in her knitting to listen. 

She recollected the anxiety to do well that 
almost made her fail, and the happy cer- 
tainty of coming praise with whicli she 
repeated the concluding lines. Her aunt 
applauded, her father kissed her, and said, 
with his hand under her chin, 

"Wonderful ideas, these, to put into 
your head. I suppose my little lassie 
expects just such a lover to come for her 
some day !'' 

'' If the lover that comes is not such a 
one as that, I will not have him, father," 
she replied. 

'' Then I think you'll be Miss Percy all 
your life," he answered, laughing. 

The poem was the Swan's Nest, and only 
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too well did she remember now the de- 
scription of the knight — 

" I will have a lover 
Biding on a steed of steeds, 
He shall love me without guile." 

Tears brought her the relief that only- 
expression of a sorrow can give, and then 
she began to think of action. She was no 
sentimentalist, to cherish her grief and 
feed it with self-pity. The Percy blood 
was strong and healthy, and romance, a 
different thing from sentiment, is the nurse 
of heroism. 

Her first idea was to give her hus- 
band the letter, in the hope that some 
sign of regret might soften her towards 
him. This, on second thoughts, appear- 
ed a breach of confidence, and she could 
only determine to do her duty to him, 
as best she might. She knew that her 
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father-in-law had not meant to be un- 
kind, but it seemed a refinement of cruelty 
to bid her, a wife, speak to another of her 
husband's faults. Surely, when that sen- 
tence was penned, the writer had forgotten 
to whom he was addressing it. And yet, 
if she did not act upon it, some further 
complication might ensue, for which she 
would be responsible. " Fais ce que dois, 
advienne que pouira," she would do that 
duty, too, as tenderly as she knew how. 

It added to her pain that Ainsworth was 
unusually gentle and considerate that 
evening. Would it have lessened it, had 
she known that he was thereby soothing 
his conscience, which rebuked him for 
spending the afternoon with Mrs. Braba- 
zon? 

Captain Harcourt, when first appealed 
to, utterly refused to be again the medium 
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of communication between the two Ains- 
worths, but a very brief statement of the 
case made him retract his refusal. 

To help Alice he would have done a far 
harder thing than was now asked of him, 
and he saw at a glance that help was 
promptly needed. 

Neglected bills for forgotten articles, 
sent in afresh when the tradesmen saw 
Ainsworth's marriage in the papers ; bills 
for needless luxuries ordered within the 
last few months ; a jeweller's account for a 
bracelet that shone on Maud's round arm, 
debts contracted in one or two luckless 
racing ventures — all these and more poured 
in on Harcourt, and were discussed by him 
patiently. 

In spite of his vexation, Ainsworth was 
forced to allow to his wife that, he could 
not have been in better hands. 

She, anxious to comply with her father- 
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in-law's wish, resolved tbat if another day 
passed without her meeting Captain Har- 
court, she would write to him. 

There was no need, for when taking a 
walk that afternoon she saw him going 
moodily along in the direction of his club, 
and hurried across the road to speak to 
him. 

The kind face brightened at so unwonted 
an advance, and Harcourt tried not to 
assent too eagerly when she asked him, if 
he was not engaged, to come home with 
her. 

Till they were in the drawing-room they 
talked safe common-places, but seated 
there, Alice began nervously, 

*'I wanted to see you about Robert's 
affairs, but I hardly know how to say what 
I have to say ; it seems so wrong of me to 
discuss the subject at all." 

''I can quite understand your feeling, 
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but you know I have no object in the 
matter but to serve him and you. Indeed 
you may trust me." 

It flashed across Alice's memory that 
her aunt thought this man deserving of 
trust, and it seemed to her the verdict was 
a right one. 

The grave countenance, the calm eyes, 
the even voice were surely indications of a 
reliable character. She would take him at 
his word, and so he, who was in all honesty 
endeavouring to make his thoughts accord 
with his guarded manner, won his first 
reward. 

" My father-in-law and I have exchanged 
letters, but Robert does not know about 
them," she continued hesitatingly. ''I 
thought it hard he should have to speak,, 
even to an old friend like you." 

" So it is. Pray tell me just as much 
or as little as you like ; spare yourself any 
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pain you can," he replied, answering more 
her tone than her words. 

'^ Mr. Ains worth told me his reasons — " 
She paused, and her lip quivered. 

" I know something of them also." 

" Do you ?" Alice looked at him with 
fear in her eyes. She trembled to think 
that anyone else should know of her hus- 
band's fault. His answer comforted her. 

" I know that on previous occasions 
Eobert has been careless, like most men, 
and for some reason or other there has 
been great bitterness in his father's mind." 

"Ah! Mr. Ains worth wished me to 
say to you, to caution you — I mean he is 
very anxious that this settUng should be 
an accurate and complete one. Robert is 
so forgetful about accounts." 

*' I understand ; I will do all I can to 
make it so ; do not grieve yourself fur- 
ther." 
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Harcourt rose as he spoke, pitying with 
all his heart the shame-faced woman before 
him; he had never reverenced her more 
than when she raised her brimming eyes 
to his, and said simply, 

" Good-bye, and thank you. You are a 
real friend, and we both owe you much." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

We BOW in smiles, we women. Thus we reap, — 
But oh ! to see us earning our reward 

Might make the fiends laugh, or God's angels weep. 

" Thank Heaven a day will come, will come no doubt, 
To drop the curtain, turn the footlights low, 

And tell the people that the play's played out, 
The actors gone to rest. They'll sleep well so." 

M. C. S. 

T T was a sore trial at this time to Alice that 
-*- she could not write fully to her father 
and aunt. She shrank from even hinting 
to them that she was not happy, and every 
sentence she penned had to be carefully 
considered,, lest she should betray herself 
to those loving eyes. The deception was 
kindly, but it added to her burdens. 
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But when at last Mr. Ainsworth settled 
all the debts that were so terrible to her — 
when she knew there was nothing further 
to vex her husband, she determined to 
make one more effort to secure happiness. 
She believed that he had once loved her ; 
she would try to bring that love to light 
in their daily life — try, not timidly, as at 
first, but frankly, as a wife should. 

Externals have a wonderful influence 
over us, and surely, therefore, the charms 
of a pretty room, a bright fire, a comfort- 
able chair, and the consciousness of having 
eaten a good dinner, ought to dispose a 
man to kindliness, even though the com- 
panion of the hour were less pleasing than 
Alice. But while in some men rest and 
comfort incline the mind to be more deli- 
cately sympathetic, in others they only 
cause intense laziness. Those who have 
watched the sleepy eyes of a ruminating 
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when he is dying by a gleam of foU sym- 
pathy. 

She saw clearly that her dreams of per- 
fect companionship were to her husband 
quite incomprehensible, and she asked her- 
self whether, like the American heroine, 
she could live alone bravely, and without 
complaint. She doubted her own powers 
of endurance, and her heart sank as she 
remembered that in another year the — ^th 
must leave England, and she would be 
thrown more than ever on her own re- 
sources. 

As an immediate result of this train of 
ideas, she began to appear more frequently 
in society. On her arrival in Dublin, her own 
quiet drawing-room had been pleasanter 
to her than any other, but now she longed 
to be among her fellow-creatures. 

There were no endearing associations, 
no sunshiny memories, to make the sofa, 
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the books, the very tea-table, companions. 

On the contrary, the white and gold of 
the wall paper, the bright newness of her 
wedding presents, gave a chilly air to the 
whole apartment, so that, after hours of 
solitude, a ghostly sensation used to creep 
over her, and she felt as though light- 
hearted Alice Percy had been changed into 
a lay figure in a gaudy show. 

Hitherto she had rather avoided the 
Eedmaynes, dreading lest she should be- 
tray her unhappiness to them, but now the 
craving for sympathy was too strong to be 
withstood, and she sought them out. Mrs. 
Eedmayne, who guessed shrewdly at the 
cause of the change, took no notice of it, 
but told her she looked ill, and counselled 
her to go out more than she had done. 

Her plain speaking probably hurt less 
than a half-veiled phrase might have 
done. 

VOL. II. s 
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*' We all know Captain Ainsworth's not 
a very domestic character," said she. 
*' Some men are not, and they can't help 
it, any more than they can change the 
colour of their eyes. But you should act 
accordingly, if you are wise." 

" How, Mrs. Redmayne ? I can't alter 
the colour of my eyes ; but, I suppose, 

■ 

being a woman, I am expected to change 
my character. Is that what you mean ?" 

" Ah, my dear, when you are older you 
won't speak so bitterly. You'll see that 
women are expected to suit themselves to 
their husbands, just because they can 
change, and the men can't. Don't poets 
talk of a woman being like ivy on a 
tree ? " 

"Yes; but the tree supports the ivy, 
and lets it cling." 

*' And if he isn't a scoundrel, a man will 
help his wife in any real trouble. The 
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tree may be sound at the heart, though 
the bark is a little rough. You don't mind 
my talking to you, I hope, my dear ?" 

" You know I don't. But, the truth is, 
I can't see deep into things. I never 
could solve any problem, and masculine 
motives and ideas remain a complete pro- 
blem to me." 

*'I know nothing about problems. 
Money wasn't very plentiful in my home, 
and there were too many of us for much 
education. But I have learnt some of the 
knowledge one picks up in everyday life, 
and Dick has taught me a good deal. I 
think men come out much better in great 
things than in small." 

" But, Mrs. Redmayne, life is made up 
of little things, not great ones." 

" And the little ones are our work, and 
the great ones for the men to do. That's 
division of labour. My dear, when you 

s2 
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want to have a chat over trifles, come to 
me, or to some other woman, and don't 
bother your husband with them. We 
understand each other, and when the men 
don't understand, they mostly set us down 
as idiots." 

''That's not a complimentary estimate 
of their discernment, I must say," exclaim- 
ed Alice, laughing in spite of her sore 
heart. 

* ' Oh, I don't think it's very bad. They're 
made so, you know. And now, are you 
coming to the 200th's ball?" 

" I think not. I know none of the 
officers, and it seems so odd to go." 

" Not a bit. The one regiment asks the 
other, no matter whether you know any of 
them or not. Your husband does. You 
ought to go out/' 

'' Why, is that a duty too ?" 

" Of course it is. A bright young thing 
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like you ought to enjoy it, and meeting 
other folk is good for you. Besides, your 
husband will like to see you getting on 
well. You shouldn't be always moping at 
home." 

''Very well, I wiU do this immediate 
duty, and accept the invitation." 

" That's right. Put on your prettiest 
dress, and look your best for the credit of 
the — th ; and give me your advice about 
my get-up, will you ?" 

" May I ? I should like to help you if I 
can ; you are so good to me." 

" Then come to-morrow morning, and 
I'll wear exactly what you bid me, for I've 
no time to fidget over my dress." 

It was a kindly offer, made more for the 
sake of interesting Alice than on account 
of the well-worn silk in which good Mrs. 
Bedmayne appeared on state occasions. 

When her numerous children were in 
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bed that niglit, she set about securing her 
husband's good offices for her favourite. 

" Dick, put down that novel and listen. 
You're going to dance at the 200th's 
ball" 

" The deuce I am ! What's that for r" 

*' Because I want you to pay all the 
attention you can to Mrs. Ainsworth/' 

'* Mrs. Ainsworth again ! Eeally, Polly, 
you're quite crazy about that girl !" 

*'And T expect you to be the same. 
Seriously, Dick, Captain Ainsworth's a 
fool !" 

" Your language is strong, but the idea 
is by no means new." 

*' Well, but his wife is very far from 
being a fool." 

'' So much the worse for her." 

" Quite so ; but she wants friends 
sadly." 

'* Isn't she rather romantic ?" 
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" She's young, and has read more poetry 
than you and I could manage in our whole 
lives. But, Dick, she wants wisdom, every- 
day wisdom, such as you taught me, dear, 
and she has no way of learning it, except 
by experience; that's hard on a pretty 
young thing like her, Dick." 

^' And so my good old wife wishes me to 
try to help her. Of course I will, Polly, 
if a chance occurs, only I can't exactly 
take her and preach to her as I did to 
you." 

" No, but you know just what I should 
like you to do — drop an occasional Wt of 
practical sense when you are talking to 
her ; show her that there may be good 
where she doesn't see it. No one can do 
it better than you." 

" That's right ; always administer a little 
sugar to your obedient husband. I'll put 
myself down for as many square dances as 
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Mrs. Ainswortli chooses. I suppose you 
don't expect me to waltz ?" 

" On the whole perhaps I had better say- 
no ; it might make her less friendly if you 
did," said Mrs. Eedmayne smiling, for she 
knew that her worthy Dick's powers in 
that line were about on a par with her 
own. 

Redmayne kept his word on the night of 
the ball, and not unwillingly, for his kindly 
heart was touched by the sight of the fair 
face and timid eyes of his wife's friend. 

The Ainsworths had just entered the 
room when he first observed them, and 
Alice was mentally comparing the pleasant 
little ball-room at Hurlborough with this 
great Hall and increasing crowd. She 
was scarcely at her ease in the midst of 
these blazing uniforms, and the vivid 
colouring of the ladies' dresses seemed to 
be heightened by the glittering military 
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decorations on the walls. She turned to 
her husband, and, as too often happened 
when she addressed him now, a doubting 
expression crossed her face. 

" By Jove ! Polly," exclaimed Eedmayne 
to his wife, *' T shouldn't like vou to look 
at me in that sort of way. She's like a 
scared child!" 

" It's pitiful, dear, isn't it ?" replied she, 
pressing the stout arm on which she dearly 
loved to lean. 

'* Poor little thing! she certainly wants 
more courage. I'll go and speak to her at 
once. You're all right in this corner, I 
suppose ?" 

" Yes. Mind you bring her here between 
the dances." 

Before Eedmayne could edge his way 
through the crowd, he saw the pale face 
light up with a smile of welcome, and the 
next instant Mrs. Ainsworth was com* 
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ing towards him on Captain Harcourt's 
arm. 

"I am forestalled, Mrs. Ainsworth. I 
was trying to get at you. You will give 
me a quadrille or two, I hope F' 

"Certainly," said Alice, who liked the 
homely manners of the speaker. ''The 
next one, if that will do.'* 

" And No. 8 besides, please. My wife 
is over there, and hopes you'll join her be- 
tween the dances ; and you must make me 
useful if you want ices. That is, if you 
are not better engaged." 

" Thank you, I will. I know so few 
people that I am not likely to dance 
much." 

'' Don't be too sure, Mrs. Ainsworth," 
said Harcourt. '* And Redmayne isn't to 
monopolize the ices either, it isn't fair." 

*' We will share them, then," replied Red- 
mayne. "Are you really going to rush 
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into that awful vortex of dancers? Ive 
seen one spiU already/' 

" I don't know. Ask Captain Harcourt," 
answered Alice, glancing up at her part- 
ner. 

" We are going to try/' said he. '* It is 
difficult, though, to dance in a Dublin 
room, the natives are so frightfully ener- 
getic at it. Just look at that couple, for 
instance ; I hope the pace may kill them 
soon. I suppose it's the national impetu- 
osity breaking out. One half expects to 
see some of them go off into a jig, and 
begin to flourish shillelaghs." 

*' Yet you are going into the thick of the 
battle, and mean to risk Mrs. Ainsworth's 
dress in it." 

** My dear fellow, I like dancing. There, 
that tearing Irishman has subsided. Let 
us try this small circle while he's getting^ 
his breath." 
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Harcourt was a perfect dancer, and as 
Alice had a good ear, which made up for 
her want of practice, she soon found her- 
self floating round the room with more ease, 
and quite as much pleasure, as at her first 
ball. 

Eedmayne went back to his wife's side, 
and they watched the dancers from a step 
on which the seats were placed. 

Apparently a thought struck them sim- 
ultaneously, for they looked at each other, 
and then he asked gravely — 

''Does she ever laugh as merrily when 
she's with her husband?" 

'* Dick, how could she ? Did her hus- 
band ever talk in his life as Captain Har- 
court can ?" 

'*Does an ass sing?" said Redmayne, 
between whom and Ainsworth there was 
no love lost. " All the same, Polly, as 
Providence has let her marry the one man, 
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and not the other, it's a great pity she 
should have so many opportunities of con- 
trasting them." 

'* I know, I know ; but oh, Dick, you'll 
make me very angry if you think any harm 
of those two. She is such an innocent 
child, and he '' 

*' Is the finest fellow I know. You don't 
need to tell me what old Harcourt is," re- 
plied Redmayne, who had seen his friend 
tried as only service tries a man. *' Far be 
it from me to think any harm. I'm only 
sorry for them both." 

"So am I. But, Dick, look across 
there. That is the worst part of the whole 
business." 

" It is indeed," he answered — as well he 
might. 

Captain Ainsworth was standing oppo- 
site to them, eager, and even nervous, and 
was speaking low and rapidly to his part- 
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ner in the pauses of the dance. She, it is 
needless to say, was Maud Brabazon, 
splendid in black and crimson, rich chry- 
santhemums in her hair and at her breast, 
and heavy gold torques on her shapely 
throat and arms. 

She was certainly a royal-looking woman 
at a distance. Her stately figure and 
peculiarly smooth gait could not fail to 
attract attention ; it was only closer obser- 
vation that detected the evidence of an 
uneasy mind in the slightly constrained 
mouth and restless eye. To-night she was 
at her best, for she delighted in balls, and 
she knew that Ainsworth was right when 
he said earnestly — 

" You are looking superb." 

She was accustomed to this outspoken 
admiration, and it did not displease her. 
That Harcourt was incapable of anything 
of the kind, provoked her, while, at the 
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same time, it made his society more at- 
tractive. 

She felt dimly that his reticence implied 
a certain respect due to her womanhood 
which was wanting in the men who praised 
her so openly. Yet she was full of con- 
tradictions, and longed for power to rouse 
him out of his undisturbed, courteous 
calm. These feelings were now intensified 
a hundredfold, for the passion of jealousy 
was added to them — ^jealousy of the only . 
woman who possessed the power she so 
desired. 

Of late Maud had begun to weary of her 
life; its gay successes no longer sufl&ced 
her, and she was growing impatient of its 
emptiness and deceit. She had dressed 
herself with extreme care for the 200th's 
ball, craving more restlessly than ever for 
some attention from the only man whose 
good opinion she prized. It seemed to 
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her ill-regulated heart that, winning that, 
she would be in some degree raised in her 
own self-esteem. She saw him, before 
she had been five minutes in the room, 
talking happily to the girl whose pure life 
lay so far apart from her own. 

Soon afterwards they passed her, and 
Harcourt bowed coolly, with not the slight- 
est sign of interest in his face. Then the 
devil entered into Maud Brabazon. She 
set her teeth a moment, ere she remarked 
to Ainsworth carelessly, 

*' Those two are great friends. How 
often do you allow Mrs. Ainsworth to 
dance with the same gentleman ?" 

She had overshot her mark, as usually 
happens when jealousy feathers the arrow. 
Ainsworth for once shrank from something 
in her tone, and answered sharply, 

" It would hardly be fair to give less 
liberty than I take. I don't intend to 
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discuss Mrs. Ainsworth's proceedings. " 
Maud was awake to her blunder now^ 
and though she mentally scored another 
grudge against her unconscious enemy, 
she replied cautiously, and before long had 
more than regained her ground. Through 
all her amusing conversation she never 
missed a chance of watching Harcourt's 
movements, but strained to its utmost that 
curious sixth sense which enables a woman 
to detect the presence and observe the 
actions of a person apparently beyond the 
reach of her vision. 

It was late in the evening when he came 
up to ask her for a dance — so late that, 
though she had kept a waltz free, a flash 
of temper made her tell him that at this 
hour her card was full. 

'* I am the loser," he said placidly, but 
he did not stay to talk to her, and she 
knew that she had destroyed her own 

VOL. n. T 
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pleasure, as a spoilt child does its toy. 
She saw Harcourt seat himself between 
Alice and Mrs. Eedmayne, and fancied 
that his face wore an expression of relief. 
Was it possible that she, the queen of so 
many coteries, was to be twice slighted in 
one evening on account of that colourless 

girl? 

Ainsworth's speech rankled yet, and she 
would be revenged. Even as the thought 
rose, his voice was at her ear. 

" Is your card really full ? I hoped I 
might have had another chance." 

" Look for yourself then ; perhaps it is 
not quite filled." 

The unclaimed valse was appropriated, 
and from that moment Maud exerted her- 
self to the utmost, and her partners said 
she had never been more fascinating. 

With Ains worth she never failed to pass 
and repass a certain corner, where Alice, 
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growing tired, sat still, and he was either 
too careless or too infatuated to remark 
the manoeuvre. Mrs. Eedmayne was gone 
down to supper, a serious undertaking 
with her, and, to Alice's horror, Mrs. 
O'Leary took the vacant place. As though 
this had not been enough, Mrs. O'Gorman, 
who had already accosted her twice, took 
up her station close by. Her loud remarks 
were as audible as ever, for in lieu of 
stooping towards Alice, she pitched her 
voice higher, and her victim, while she 
listened, felt in every nerve Mrs. O'Leary's 
look of undisguised amusement. 

** There are some very striking-looking 
people here to-night," began the latter. 
" Do you admire many of them ?" 

" There are a good many pretty faces, 
I think, and some of the dresses are very 
handsome." 

" Handsome, did ye say !" broke in the 

t2 
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other lady, **I call them splendid. Ye'll 
agree with me, Mrs. O'Leary, there niver 
was a finer ball given by any regiment 
before." 

"Eeally, Mrs. O'Gorman, my memory 
isn't equal to such an assertion/' 

" Then take my word for it. Your 
regiment will find it hard to beat this, Mrs. 
Ainsworth. I hear though there's a lot of 
rich young men in it. Is that true, me 
dear?'* 

This, like a stage aside, was so distinct 
that Alice was provoked into as clear a 
reply. 

**I have no idea. My husband never 
talks of his brother- ofl&cers' affairs." 

" Quite right, Mrs. Ainsworth, she 
needs setting down," whispered Mrs. 
O'Leary ; *' I daresay your husband thinks 
more of the ideal than of such a thinsr as 
money, eh ?' 
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' ' Perhaps he does ; it is certainly more 
attractive," said Alice, rallying at this attack, 
which was made with a jaunty air of self- 
satisfaction. 

Her other tormentor left her no breath- 
ing time, for she chimed in with a fresh 
question. 

" Isn't Captain Harcourt there the heir 
to a peerage ? They tell me he's a man 
with fine prospects. My Blanche says he's 
a man of taste too ; he danced with her 
once at the Castle last Thursday." 

*' It's only a baronetcy, Mrs. O'Gorman." 

'* Oh, but there are some fine baronetcies 
too. I daresay his is a good one. There's 
Captain Ainsworth with that proud-looking 
woman in black again; I always forget her 
name. You shouldn't let him dance so 
often with her." 

" I think you are much too good to 
him, Mrs. Ainsworth; he is quite the 
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talk of the room to-night," simpered Mrs. 
O'Leary. 

Poor Alice looked up and remained 
silent. The crowd had diminished by this 
time, and in a window opposite stood 
Maud, flushed and beautiful, listening to 
three gentlemen, each pleading for one 
more dance. She raised her eyes, looked 
Alice full in the face, and turning to Ains- 
worth, held out her hand for him to button 
her glove, while she dismissed the others 
with a bow. Alice saw her speak, and 
indicate Mrs. O'Gorman with the slightest 
possible turn of her fan, saw her husband 
glance angrily across the room, and then 
the lights grew dim, the hot air seemed to 
choke her, and for the first time in her life 
she fainted. She came to herself in the 
cloak-room, where her husband had laid 
her on a sofa. 

*' Wliat on earth made you stay in the 
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heat so long, Alice? Why didn't you 
come away sooner, instead of making a 
scene ?" 

"Well, sir," interposed the maid, laying 
a wet handkerchief on Alice^s forehead, 
" them fainting-fits do came on sudden, I 
know it myself." 

'^Do they? Then how long do they 
take to go off ? Are you better, Alice ? — 
can you sit up ?" 

She tried to obey, but fell back. 

" It's no manner of use hurrying her, 
sir," said the girl again, indignantly. "' 111 
look after the poor lady, if you can^t 
wait.'' 

Harcourt was in the passage near the 
door, and as he heard this colloquy, he 
turned sharply away, with a smothered 
oath. Running downstairs, he sought for 
Mrs. Redmayne, and speedily brought her 
to the cloak-room, to Alice's intense relief. 
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" Isn't she fit to go home yet ?" asked 
Ainsworth presently. " I suppose I must 
take her." 

"You needn't disturb yourself, Captain 
Ainsworth," rephed Mrs. Redmayne stiffly. 
*'Dick and I will gladly take charge of 
your wife. If I had been at hand, this 
wouldn't have happened. Come, my dear, 
Dick will get a cab in a minute, and we'll 
take you home." 

Ainsworth felt himself set aside ; his 
wife passed him without a word ; Harcourt 
hurried away to call a cab, while the Red- 
mavnes assisted her downstairs, and as he 
turned back into the ball-room, the last 
beseeching strains of the valse were dying 
away, and Maud saw that her spell was 
broken for that night. 

Alone with Mrs. Redmayne, Alice fairly 
gave way, and poured out on her motherly 
shoulder the disappointments, fears, and 
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hopes that had oppressed her. The worthy 
soul did not leave her till she had soothed 
and comforted her, encouraging her in the 
belief that a little life, which she now 
knew had been entrusted to her, might be 
the means of brightening her home. 

There were tears in Mrs. Eedmayne's 
own eyes as she talked matters over with 
her husband when she reached her lodgings 
in the early dawn. 

** Indeed, whatever I may say to her, 
my real belief is that things will go from 
bad to worse. A man that's unkind to a 
woman isn't likely to be gentle to a child." 

*'Ains worth will never be gentle to any- 
one." 

"You^re always hard on him, Dick. 
There must be some good in him, if one 
could only get at it, but how that little 
wife of his is to do it, I don't know. Well, 
I'm glad, for her sake, that I went to the 
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ball, otherwise I'd call myself an old goose. 
I feel as if I hadn't been in bed for a week, 
and it's almost time to get up." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

There are sorrows, 

Where of .necessity the soul must be 

Its own support. 

Wallenstein. 

A LICE was so worn out that she did not 
-^■^ leave her room for a couple of days, 
during which her husband tried, in a blun- 
dering sort of way, to make amends for 
his past neglect. Shyly and hesitatingly, 
she told him of the prospect before her, 
and his compunction increased. 

He even submitted quietly to one or two 
curt remarks from Mrs. Redmayne, and 
so far mollified her that she told Dick 
that she *' thought the man really had a 
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conscience, and that he knew he had made 
an idiot of himself." 

Alice wisely refrained from making any 
allusion to the night of the ball, and her 
husband was thankful to have " got off," 
as he expressed it to himself, ''without a 
row." She was far too thankful for the 
improved condition of affairs to risk dis- 
turbing it by a hasty word, and for a week 
or two she enjoyed a sort of mental sum- 
mer. By an effort of will she put from 
her all reflections on the past, and basked 
in the light of such love as she could ob- 
tain, though it was at best but a very pallid 
ray. 

For Maud Brabazon, on the contrary, 
the sky was heavy with thunder-clouds. 

Captain Brabazon, in spite of his ap- 
parent carelessness, usually knew pretty 
well what his wife was about, and told her 
plainly that she must not show her ill-will 
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to Mrs. Ainsworth as openly as she had 
been doing. 

" You always used to steer clear of quar- 
rels with women, Maud, and you must 
manage to do the same still. You're play- 
ing your cards worse here than I ever 
knew you do." 

"And you are unusually interested in 
the game. I don't see that you stand to 
win or lose anything on it.'' 

'' Yes, I do. I neither know nor care 
anything about Mrs. Ainsworth, but it suits 
me to be a good deal at the — th Mess. 
You know well enough she has friends in 
the regiment, and one can never say how 
things may be taken up. I won't have 
any fancy of yours interfering with me." 

This admitted no reply, nor did Maud 
dare inquire what had occurred to provoke 
the rebuke. " Friends in the regiment ;'^ 
yes, she had learnt that. It seemed as 
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though again and again she were to find 
her wishes countered by the only woman 
she had ever hated. Still she could not 
help acknowledging to herself that Alice 
was not only unconscious of her offences, 
but transparently innocent of any intention 
to ofEend. 

Just at this time sundry entertainments 
ivere given at a large country house near 
Dublin in honour of the marriage of the 
heir, and to one or other of them most of 
the garrison were invited. The Brabazons 
received cards for an afternoon musical 
party, and Maud determined to go, not 
for the sake of listening to the music, but 
lest it should be thought that she had not 
been asked. In vain she begged her hus- 
band to let her have a new dress for so 
special an occasion ; he absolutely refused, 
and she was forced to appear in what she 
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called her ** reserve corps." When money 
was plentiful, she was apt to indulge in 
fanciful and picturesque costumes, but was 
well aware that because of their peculiarity 
they required to be speedily renewed. She 
therefore kept a dress on hand, ready for 
any contingency like the present, when she 
could not afford newer attire. It was a 
perfectly-fitting and richly-trimmed black 
silk, and with a handsome Indian shawl 
and tasteful bonnet she looked fully the 
equal of the most fashionably-dressed 
among the visitors. 

Fortunately for those to whom vocal and 
instrumental tours de force are a weariness 
of the spirit, the grounds of Kilmaley were 
large, and the day was mild and sunny. 
Captain Harcourt, lounging about the door 
of the music-room, observed Maud stand- 
ing near him, for the moment unattended. 
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It struck him that here wm an excellent 
opportunity of speaking to her quietly 
without going to her house. 

Undecided as to his course of action 
after the ball, he had avoided moisting her ; 
but he was becoming more and more in-' 
clined to attempt some interference on 
Alice's behalf. He heard from Mrs. Bed* 
mayne that Ainsworth had been of late less 
inattentive to his wife ; but he also knew, 
though he kept the knowledge to himself, 
that he visited or met Mrs. Brabazon almost 
daily. 

After some of these interviews, A ins* 
worth had, in fact, passed him in the 
street, walking blindly on with a pre-occu- 
pied air that augured ill for Alice's peace. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, 
he asked Maud to come out and look at 
the grounds, and she assented with a 
bound of the heart that told her how 
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greatly she had feared the possible loss of 
his acquaintanceship. 

Strolling through the grounds they 
encountered many people they knew, 
among them Mrs. O'Leary, who accosted 
them. She had never called on Mrs. 
Brabazon, but had been introduced to her 
at some party, *' just to see," as she told a 
friend, "what the men run after her for." 

" Rather a mistake having this sort of 
thing in March ; don't, you think so, Mrs. 
Brabazon ?" 

''Perhaps it is, but we all come to it." 

" Of course. One is obliged to follow 
the multitude, but it is certainly to do evil 
in this case. Think of the colds we shall 
catch." 

"Is that a necessity?" asked Harcourt. 
** If so, I suppose we have come out to 
look for ours." 

*'You haven't, for you gentlemen are 

VOL. n. u 
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not obliged to put on inappropriate gar-t 
ments in honour of a wedding that took 
place a month ago. Now we have to pre- 
sent our congratulations in silk, and in 
an east wind/' said Mrs. Brabazon. 

" Or velvet/' said Mrs. O'Leary. ** Have 
you seen Mrs. O'GormanP she has had 
that green velvet five years to my certain 
knowledge. There's Miss Gray, — ^with her 
constant admirer, of course. They say he 
has been paying Miss Lefevre more atten- 
tion than Miss Gray likes. I wonder 
which of them he'll marry ? I pity her, 
whichever it is. Well, I must go in to 
warmer air, though this is mild for March. 
I came out with Major BeUaire, but he 
saw a lord, so he deserted me. I left him 
quite happy, poor man. I daresay we 
shall meet again ; au revoir^ 

Maud looked after her with a sneer on 
her handsome face. 
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" Isn't there some curse iu the Psalms 
on him that goeth up and down tale-bear- 
ing among the people ? David must have 
seen some Jewish O'Leary when he wrote 
it." 

*'You are harder on women than you. 
used to be," replied Harcourt. 

" Am I ? Surely you don't defend that 
one ?" 

''Not I; I think her entirely objection- 
able. But my accusation is true, is it 
not ?" 

Something unwonted in the tone of his 
voice warned her, and she retorted quickly, 

"No, I am not harder on women. Of 
course one occasionally hates a woman, 
just as one occasionally respects a man." 

*' Perhaps the hatred is oftener unde- 
served of the two." 

*' Perhaps ; but I question if a man can 
possibly judge of that." 

u2 
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He walked on silently so long that Maud 
grew impatient. 

*'How very absent you are to-day! 
What are you thinking about ?^ 

** Of a very difficult question, in which 
you can help me if you choose." 

"I will if lean. What is it?" 

" How am I to touch the kindly side of 
a woman's nature ?" 

" That's a strange question, and the an- 
swer must depend on what you want from 
her. Do you really find it so difficult to 
do ?" asked Maud, glancing at the resolute 
face beside her. 

*' I hope it may not prove so. I want 
her to do herself justice, by acting on her 
best, not her worst, impulses. I want her 
to use her power and knowledge of the 
world in behalf of a woman who has 
neither." 
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" Ah ! on behalf of a woman. And in 
what way is she to do all this ?" 

*' Very simply. She has only to forbid 
a fool to add to his folly," said Harcourt ; 
and then feared that he had irretrievably 
spoilt his case. It was unpardonable to 
tell such a woman that admiration of her 
was folly in any man. For a moment he 
regretted his Quixotism ; but having bro- 
ken one lance, he could not abandon the 
combat. When Mrs. Brabazon spoke, her 
voice trembled slightly. 

*' What is to be this woman's reward if 
she agrees to do as you wish ?" 

" Reward ! — the approval of her own 
conscience, and the satisfaction of know- 
ing she has given happiness to a creature 
that never harmed her." 

** Conscience ! A pretty comforter, 
truly ! Don't play with me, sir. Finish 
your tale as Nathan ended his." 
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Harcourt knew liis ground now, and lie 
faced her as lie replied— 

"No, Mrs. Brabazon — ^for David did 
value the ewe lamb. The cases are hardly 
parallel." 

" How do you know the value of a 
caprice to me ?" 

"I do not know. But I know this — 
that you are a woman whom Nature meant 
to be above caprices. And this special 
caprice cannot be worth very much to 

you." 

*' You mean Captain Ains worth's society ? 
Yet you think it worth a great deal to his 
wife." 

" She cannot measure him as you do. 
And your toy is her ewe lamb." 

" You plead well — for her. And you do 
not think your request costs me any- 
thing?" 

" Plainly, no ! Come, Mrs. Brabazon, 
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you and I know enough of the world to 
speak frankly. What pleasure can a clever 
woman like you find in his society for its 
own sake ?'* 

** Sketch him for me, that I may see if 
you understand the particular charm in him 
that makes me talk to him/' 

The dark eyes were watching Harcourt 
keenly, but he did not hesitate. 

" Good-looking, can turn a pretty com- 
pliment of a certaiQ kind, and can bowl 
straight enough. Is a very fair soldier, 
and can ride like the devil. That's the 
man." 

^^And is Alice Percy's husband/ Cecil 
Harcourt, you think that man a fool, and 
you are right, but you yourself are blind 
and dull when you try to read a woman's 
motives, or move a woman's heart !" 

The speakers were standing where a 
vista had been cut through the dense 
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bushes of a shrubbery, and they could see 
far across fields shining in the twder- 
tinted bloom that belongs to early spring 
alone. Harcourt, always sensitive to the 
influences of nature, and thinking at the 
moment of Alice, felt the sudden dumb 
yearning for repose that is familiar to 
eyery woman, but rarely touches a man. 
It softened his face, and Maud, a tide of 
conflicting passions surging in her heart, 
checked her angry speech as she looked at 
him. 

** Could you not find some more cheering 
motive than conscientious satisfaction?" 
she asked slowly. " I like the approval of 
others better than my own. Why did you 
not ask this as a personal favour, for in- 
stance ?" 

*'I should have thought the request in 
that form an impertinence. I make it on 
the simple ground of right." 
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** You were not sucTi a stickler for right 
in the pleasant days when I knew you 
first." 

**That may be; but, Mrs. Brabazon, I 
am going to be still more frank with you. 
Not a syllable of this conversation shall 
pass my lips again, and therefore I ask 
you why you have alluded more than once 
to our first acquaintance with each other ? 
Why you chose to amuse yourself with the 
society of a conceited youngster, as I was 
then, I have no idea. I never grudged 
you that caprice.'' The smile on his face 
made these words more kindly. **I re- 
member once writing you a note that con- 
tained some very boyish nonsense, and I 
was once guilty of stealing a glove, but I 
can remember no other indiscretion. Why 
do you talk as though I had in some way 
forgotten myself ?" 

Maud was white to her lips, she had not 
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been prepared for this, and the flimsy pre- 
tences in which she hid unpleasant truths 
from herself were being torn away. For 
an instant she thought of confronting him 
with the truth, and confessing that that 
note lay in her desk still. She had pride 
enough to refrain, but she clenched her 
hands under her shawl as she replied, 

" It is a faqpn de parhr. I did not mea£b 
you to regard it as an accusation. As to 
the why, I suppose it is because I am a 
humbug." 

" Then don't be one. With your beauty 
and wit, you might surely choose to be 
your better self. As I said when I began, 
do yourself justice, and forgive my plain 
speaking." 

" You don't need my forgiveness. But 
I have listened to more from you than I 
ever tolerated from any human being. I 
think I have earned the right to speak too. 
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Do you suppose I cannot read your mo- 
tive in all this ? I am sharper-eyed than 
you are. Would you have pleaded with 
me on behalf of any woman but Alice Ains- 
worth ? Would you have pleaded even 
for her, unless you loved her ?" 

It was Harcourt's turn to wince now, 
but though the plain phrase struck him 
with positive pain, his steady eyes held 
hers without faltering. 

'*You have borne much from me, as 
you say, and I can best repay you by 
trusting you. Ill answer your question 
honestly, believing that you will not be- 
tray me. Do you remember the breakfast 
at Hazelshaugh ? If I had not been too 
indolent to act on my first impulse, I 
might perhaps have been happier than I 
am now. I have never seen a woman so 
near my ideal as Mrs. Ainsworth, but I 
was too late, you see." 
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''I see, and I am eonffor iter/' Bili 
JCaud, whose hosatt amoto liir «• ibe ri^ 
aembered her own share in fke ddbi^r. 

^'As to that^ neiHiflr yoa nnr 1 OMt 
judge. But, Mrs. BnSoi!imm^:jo 
tnot misunderstand me. You are the only 
human being to whom I shall ever make 
Ihis confession.'* 

■ • 

*' And you think you can go on meeting 
her, as you must do in the regiment^ and 
that neither she nor anyone else will find 
you out ?^ 

The resolute face wore a proud smile as 
Harcourt answered, 

** I know it, because — and I have count- 
ed the cost — on the day that I suspect any 
complication of that sort, my papers go 
in, and my soldiering is at an end." 

Tears were very rare indeed with Maud, 
but her eyes filled now, and she held out 
her hand. 
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not answer tliis in writing, I shall know 
weU enough whether you judge me merci^. 
fully. I want help so often. 

"M. B." 

**Poor soul," thought Harcourt, as he 
dropped the note into the fire. "How 
many lifetimes would one need to live 
before one could judge others rightly I 
Who would have thought that reckless 
Maud Brabazon could write such a note 
as that ! Heaven help us all I I think 
the anchorites of old had the best of it. I 
must see her to-morrow somehow or other. 
I suppose we shall all go to hear the bands, 
whatever aches and pains we may feel." 

He was right, for to trained actors it 
becomes a necessity to tread the boards. 

Besides, society asks such inconvenient 
questions if one of its favourites breaks 
through the usual routine, whereas, if that 
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" And your coming u im msw0r^ 
She could not Mp ima look ii^ Im faoe^ 
and the miserjr in her eyw startlad hiuu *" 
t '' I do not know how &r I cadi glre jou 

ft 

any of the help yon want^ at I do not 

« 
* 

• knew -the drcomstances ; bat you need 
never hesitate to ask me if I can be of the 
dightest use to you.'' 

** Yon ar^Veiy good. That promise is 
of itself a help to me*'' 

" Jt is your—" 

*' Do nbt ask me any questions. I can- 
not talk here or now. I shall go straight 
home. But perhaps some day I shall take 
you at your word." 

" Pray do. I owe you what help I can 
give you." 

** What 1 Is it a debt then, for Mrs. 
Ainsworth's sake ?" 

" No ; I owe it because you have shown 
yourself a generous woman." 
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'' Thanks. You see I want your kind- 
ness for my own sake. It is the old 
leaven, I suppose. Will you get me a cab ? 
I really cannot walk home." 

*' Certainly. Would you like me to 
come with you ? You hardly look fit to 
go alone." 

" No ; but thanks again." 

Harcourt called a cab and placed her in 
it ; but though he bid her good-bye with 
undiminished cordiality, he was glad to be 
released. That she should have any real 
partiality for him had never occurred to 
him before, and he could only regard the 
possibility as both painful and perplexing. 

Happily there was a great deal of pride 
and reasonableness in Maud's character, 
and he had appealed to both qualities. 
She saw more clearly than ever that he 
possessed merits she had thought existed 
only in fiction. She looked, for almost 

VOL. u. X 
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the first tim6| honestly into her own mind, 
not shirking the tilsk of self-ezi^nation. 
Hidden beneath a crust of cynical worldly 
wisdom, she found b^ter impulses, that 
she had stifled* because she dreaded the 
pain they might cause her. The pain 
mi|fht betoken keener life, but she had not 
courage to face a continuance .of it ; better 
the dead safety of routine than the torture 
of a daily struggle with the evil influences 
round her. Dependent as she was on her 
husband, she could not attempt to alter 
her general mode of life ; in that, chance 
must still be her guide. But two things 
were clear — Harcourt, who had proved 
himself so wise and honest a friend, should 
find that she was worthy of his confidence. 
With him at least she might and would be 
true to herself. She would banish every 
repining thought that only lowered her in 
his eyes, and wore out her spirit in a vain 
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rebellion against the inevitable. And she 
would show Ainsworth that she was weary 
of him — as in truth was the case. 

These resolutions she carried out un- 
flinchingly ; and who shall say that such 
actions are not recompensed even in this 
life? 

Harcourt, who guessed the conflict, 
esteemed her for her victory, and ere the 
battery sailed for the East in early autumn, 
there existed between these two one of 
those pleasant friendships that, whatever 
the world may say, are, and ought to be, 
possible between man and woman. 
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